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THE MINISTERIAL STATEMENTS. 


THe Ministerial statements on Thursday night might have 

been more interesting if there had been anything to state. 
Lord Dersy is out, and Lord Patmerston is in ; and it was 
unnecessary to explain to those who had effected the change 
the reasons which had actuated their conduct. The members 
of the late majority must have been surprised to learn yes- 
terday morning that “the late Ministry was expelled, not so 
“ much because there was any serious fear of its taking part 
“ with Austria, but because, having been in office during the 
“ discussions which preceded the war, it had been brought 
“ into warm argument with France, and could hardly address 
“ the French Emperor in the friendly tone which is ‘due to 
 Servility and aknegation of national dig- 
nity have of late been carried far ; but it is a new discovery 
that English Ministers are incapable of retaining office if it 
is supposed that their language may not be sufficiently defe- 
rential in the presence of a foreign “conqueror.” It is not 
known that Lord Matmessury or Lord Cowxey neglected 
any of the usual courtesies of diplomacy ; nor does it seem 
altogether unreasonable to use,“ warm arguments” to a 
potentate who is on the point of commencing an unprovoked 
war. Considering the Oriental tone of devotion which Lord 
Joun RussEt assumed in addressing an Emperor who had 
never won a battle, there is reason to, hope that his humility 
may avert the contemptuous wrath of Narozgzon III. 
himself. 

To do Lord Granvitte and Lord PAtmerston justice, it 
must be admitted that they propounded no doctrine of the 
kind, and it may be collected from their statements that the 
Government is not at present engaged in any premature 
attempt at mediation. Lord MatmesBury’s warning against 
one-sided meddling in Germany was not injudicious, but it 
is uncertain whether Sir C. Woop, in his hustings speech, 
blurted out a secret, or only extemporized a blunder. The 
most useful and important part of the conversation in the 
House of Lords on Thursday night consisted in Lord 
Howpen’s short and suggestive speech. The evidence of 


_ an experienced diplomatist residing in Paris may perhaps 


satisfy some sceptical minds that the Emperor of the 
Frencu had determined on attacking Austria, long before 
the alleged provocation which was offered to Sardinia. 
When Lord Srratrorp pe Repcuirre brings the ques- 
tion before the House, there will be a further opportunity 
of discussing the probable meaning of Italian liberation, 
and especially the benefit which the Roman States are to 
derive from the invasion for which their misgovernment 
furnished an excuse. 

The adjournment of the Reform project to another session 
was unobjectionable, and indeed necessary. Lord Joun 
RUSSELL apparently finds that his colleagues hesitate to 
comply with his undertaking that Parliament shall, at 
great inconvenience, meet in November for a business which 
may as well be transacted in February, and which indeed it 
would much rather not transact at all. In a judicious spirit 
of conciliation and compromise, Lord Patmerston has left 
the autumn session an open question, and if the House of 
Commons thinks proper to feel or to affect extraordinary 
self-denial, the Government will naturally yield to sufficient 
pressure. Amongst other reasons for postponing a measure 
which can-by no possibility do any practical good, Lord 
PALMERSTON perhaps remembers that as soon as a Reform 
Bill*is passed, the party which expects to profit by the 
change will immediately demand a new dissolution. There 
have been elections enough of late t'satisfy the most morbid 
appetite for agitation, and the appeal to the new constitu- 
encies ought at least to be put off till after the session of 1860. 
Lord Joun Russewt will, in the mean time, find occupation 
and-amusement in the Foreign Office, and his impatience for 


Reform may be soothed by the universal recognition of his 
indefeasible right to the conduct of the measure. 

The only real business of the present session will consist in 
the Budget, and since Mr. GiapstoneE is at last at liberty 
to concentrate his attention on the duties of his office, there is 
reason to expect that his financial proposals will be brought 
forward without delay. His colleagues have taken timely 
warning from the impression produced by the rumours of 
undue retrenchment, and it may now be assumed that the 
Cabinet will confine the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER to 
his proper duty of finding ways and means, and of control- 
ling the details of the public expenditure. The Duke of 
Newcast_e formally pledged the Government to the main- 
tenance of the national defences, and to their increase if ne- 
cessary ; and Mr. Guapsrong, as well as Mr. Coppey, has 
accepted office with full notice that the determination to 
arm has been irrevocably adopted. The task of setting out 
and of meeting a deficit will not be agreeable or easy, and 
Mr. GiapsToNE will not even enjoy the satisfaction of throw- 
ing the responsibility of improvidence on his predecessor. 
Mr. DisrakLi last year, pursuing his usual system of living 
from hand to mouth, considered that two millions of revenue 
would be well spent in buying momentary popularity or tole- 
ration from the House of Commons; and although it was cer- 
tain that the reduction of the Income-tax would leave an 
insufficient income for the following year, the CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHEQUER trusted to accident, and to the probability 
that he would not himself be called upon to remedy the con- 
sequences of his own recklessness, Precisely the requisite 
sum was due to the public creditor on Exchequer Bonds 
which had been issued under a distinct obligation of 
punctual payment. The postponement of the liqui- 
dation was equivalent to a loan of two millions, and as 
the process cannot be repeated, it now becomes nevessary to 
make a corresponding addition to the permanent revenue. 
The only remarkable feature of the transaction consisted in 
Mr. Giapstonr’s eager acquiescence in a project diametrically 
opposed to all his most cherished principles of finance. Mr. 
DisraEul, who might have appealed in vain to the indulgence 
of his incorruptible rival, had judiciously relied on his reso- 
lute adherence to an arbitrary crotchet. Of two incom- 
patible pledges, Mr. GLapsTone thought it better to perform 
the promise which to all the world but himself appeared to 
have no obligatory force whatever. If a man had promised 
himself that he would confine himself to a certain expendi- 
ture within the year, he could scarcely consider his under- 
taking a sufficient answer when his tailor asked for payment 
of an undisputed bill ; but Mr. GLapsTone was convinced 
that the intention of diminishing the Income-tax was 
anterior to the engagement to pay off the Exchequer Bonds, 
and Mr. Disraru willingly profited by the unwonted 
toleration of the opponent whom he would have found most 
formidable. 

There would, however, be little use in Parliamentry elo- 


quence if it could not explain away occasional inconsis- 


tencies. Mr. GLAapsTone will vindicate himself, if not with 
absolute success, at least in such a manner as to baffle ordinary 
critics ; and it is more to the purpose to be assured that, with 
respect to the future, his plausible arguments will be em- 
ployed, not in the concealment of economic fallacies, but in 
the justification of sound financial measures. The establish- 
ment of an equilibrium will be the main object of the 
Budget, even if it is found necessary to cover by a loan the 
exceptional outlay which has been already incurred. It is 
searcely probable that any plan for the relief of industry and 
commerce can be attempted during the present crisis, but 
Mr. Guapstone is deeply imbued with the sound principles 
which were travestied by the gentlemen who proposed to 
Mr. Cospen, at Liverpool, the repeal of all the Customs and 
Excise duties. The revende during the last year has happily 
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proved elastic, and, as long as war can be avoided, there is no 
reason for apprehending # decline of trade in consequenté 
of the operatioris on the Continent. 

While the Budget is under discussion, Lord Patmerston 
and Lord Joun RusseEtt, as they are both of them happily 
exempt from any special knowledge of finance, will enjoy an 
easy life on the Treasury Bench. The Government will have 
no occasion to bring forward measures which can provoke 
opposition, and it is always easy to stop troublesome dis- 
cussions on foreign affairs by mysterious statements that pre- 
mature disclosures would be unseasonable. The torrent of 
Reform will be smooth, as it cannot dash below before the 
autumn, and the periodical attacks of the Ballot, Maynooth, 
and Church-rates have already passed over for the year. Mr. 
Disrakxt will be compelled, against his will, to exhibit a 
tolerant magnanimity, and even Mr. Rorsuck and Mr. 
Bricur will have little opportunity of venting their con- 
scientious irritation. After all the comparatively barren 
agitation of the last three months, an interval of political 
stagnation will not perhaps be unwholesome. 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


the negotiations which preceded the outbreak 
of hostilities, Count Buot did not conceal from Lord 
Aucustus Lortus that one of his principal difficulties was 
“a young and chivalrous Emperor.” The caution, the dig- 
nity, and the self-respect, sometimes bordering on sullen pride, 
which characterize the Austrian diplomacy, were evidently 
from time to time deranged by some disturbing cause ; and 
there can be no doubt that this was the impetuousness of the 
Emperor Francis Joseru. It is not probable that any con- 
cessions on the of Austria would have averted the 
catastrophe, but still it is possible that so stubborn a resist- 
ance would not have been offered to the modification of the 
Italian treaties if the insidious diplomacy of the French 
Government had been exclusively parried by coo] and aged 
statesmen. The young Emperor seems to have been chafing 
throughout at Sardinian provocations and French hypocrisy, 
nor can there be much doubt that he it was who at length lost 
all patience and determined to take the aggressive. FRancis 
JoserH personally must be considered as the author of the 
summons to Sardinia. He it was who finally ordered the 
Ticino to be crossed, and the attacking movement which pro- 
duced the repulse of Solferino must be regarded as the first 
result of his assumption of command. As all these steps, 
though neither foolish nor unintelligible, have turned out to 
be false and mistaken, it is worth while considering what has 
been the influence of Francis JoserH on Austrian policy since 
his accession to the throne. 

The Austrian Government has been for centuries remark- 
able as a Government of old men, and it is the fashion to 
attribute its ill-success in the wars of the French Revolution 
to the senility of the Aulic Council. It is, at all events, 
certain that the Empire was never so completely in the 
hands of aged counsellors as during the reign of the 
imbecile puppet who last occupied the throne, and never 
was a Government so incapable of meeting a shock 
as that which was surprised in Vienna by the events 
of 1848. Everybody seems to have come at once to the 
conclusion that youth must take the helm which old 
age had feebly let slip; and Francis Josepu, then barely 
eighteen years old, was lifted to the throne by the abdication 
of his uncle and the withdrawal of his father. The affairs 
of the Empire had fallen so low that almost any change was 
for the better, and at first it seemed as if the accession of 
the young Emperor had saved the House of Austria. Yet, 
on reviewing the history of the last ten years, it may per- 
haps be seen that too great youth and too energetic a voli- 
tion may be as dangerovs in a powerful monarch as too 
great age and a wavering will. Francis JosePpH was in 
the midst of the education which in Catholic countries is 
given to personages of his rank. He was taken from 
the tuition of priests and consigned to the tuition of 
soldiers. It is not discreditable to his character that he 
should have believed implicitly in both sets of instructors. 
He appears to have regarded his soldiers as invincible, and 
his priests as infallible. The favourite theories of both he 
has sedulously carried out, ever since his accession, with the 
disregard of consequences natural at his time of life. His 
military advisers taught him the fatal policy of con- 
verting an ancient absolute monarchy into a naked 


military despotism. His sacerdotal counsellors persuaded 


him into negotiating the Concordat. The composite structure 
of an Empire whtich had béen riidiiily formed out of inherit- 
ances devolving in different rights, gave way to a centralized 
system of uniforthly organized Crown-lands. The religious 
independence which had been ranteed, not only by the 
secularizations- of JosepH but by the traditional 
haughtiness with which the Emperors of Germany never 
failed to treat their guondam subject the Porx, was ex- 
changed for prostrate submission at the feet of the Holy 
Father. In this way it was hoped to establish a govern- 
ment which would exercise equal control over the body and 
the soul. The army was to enforce corporal and the Church 
spiritual obedience, and all impediments to the free working 
of either force were to be totally swept away. The system 
has hitherto seemed to succeed. It has appeared to 
consolidate that national unity which certainly was on 
the point of being lost in 1848 and 1849. But it has 
not really been on its trial till this moment—and what is 
the result? 

The answer is that Francis Josep, after witnessing with 
his own eyes the defeat of his army, has hurried back to 
Vienna for the purpose of making important religious con- 
cessions to Protestants and Jews. Both the staffs on which 
he leant are warped and bent, if not quite broken. He has 
discovered thata military despotism is the safest form of govern- 
ment only so long as a sort of mutual insurance can be main- 
tained among absolute sovereigns. If despots are to enjoy 
the luxury of quarrelling amongst themselves, it is only 
the strongest of them who is quite secure. The weaker 
monarch may perhaps break the rod of iron with which he 
rules at home by fencing with a brother-sovereign abroad. 
Francis Josepn, after the reverses of his army, is compelled 
to fall back on the affections of his people, and then he makes 
the fresh discovery that there is no disaffection so deep as 
that produced by religious oppression. As soon as his sol- 
diers fail him, he is forced to disappoint his priests. We 
believe that it is not yet too late to undo the mischief 
which a false policy has entailed on the Austrian Empire. 
The Emprror’s youth, and a certain generosity of character 
which is popularly attributed to him, have prevented his in- 
curring the detestation in which some of his measures might 
well have involved him ; and the opportune reversal of one or 
two of his most obnoxious innovations may still unite all paris 
of the Empire in enthusiastic and indomitable resistance to 
the French. Under his two predecessors, if there was little 
freedom of thought in Austria, there was no religious perse- 
cution and no sacerdotal meddling; and the prime mark of 
civilization was at all events not wanting—the subjection of 
the sabre to the law, the postponement of the court martial 
to the civil forum. This happier state of things may, at any 
rate, be re-established. Fortunate would be the young 
Emperor if he had the courage and the wisdom to go farther. 
There is one way, assuredly, in which he could be instantly 
and abundantly revenged on the Imperial conspirators 
who have got him in their toils. The grant of even 
a moderate measure of constitutional liberty to his sub- 
jects would strike dismay into Russia and cause in- 
finite perplexity to France. The former would be punished 
indeed by the establishment of a free Government on 
her Polish frontier, and the latter would be imme- 
diately deprived of the great advantage she enjoys as the 
patroness of Italian independence. Hollow as may be the 
pretences with which the Emperor of the Frencua has veiled his 
lust of conquest, his assumed sympathy with Italian nation- 
ality is still invaluable to him. It partially lulls the suspi- 
cions of England. It helps to chill the anger of Germany. 
It greatly contributes to the enthusiasm of France. Yet 
there is a cause more sacred than the cause of nationalities— 
there is a genie of the lamp more powerful than the genie of 
the ring. Liberty altogether takes precedence of Nationality 
in the interests of Europe ; and, were Austria a free State, 
it is probable that not only would Germany and England be 
heartily with her, but France itself would be dangerously 
divided in its opinions on the war. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL AT THE GUILDHALL. 


ORD JOHN RUSSELL, having nothing to say to his 
constituents, was naturally tempted to vary, by a gentle 
paradox, the unavoidable monotony of his hustings speech. 
Electoral assemblies might sometimes derive a valuable hint 
from the practice of railway meetings, at which the Report 
of the Directors is generally “ taken as read.” The historical 
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statement that Lord Dersy dissolved Parliament, and that he 
was defeated by an amendment on the Address, with the alle- 
gation that the country must maintain its neutrality abroad 
and reform its House of Commons at home, might with equal 
advantage be “taken as said,” In public and in private life 
it is a safe rule to say little or nothing which is not already 
known to the hearer, but, if possible, an outward gloss of 
novelty ought to conceal the absence of originality. Among 
contemporary orators Lord Dery is pre-eminently skilful in 
the art of making commonplaces interesting, while Mr. 
DisRAELI attains the same object by the less legitimate 
method of diversifying his familiar truisms with a copious 
mixture of personalities. Mr. Guapstons, if he sometimes 
puzzles his audience, always leaves them under an impression 
that their own dulness is to blame if they fail to share his 
characteristic insight into a millstone. Less by nature 
with the power of words, Lord Joun Russext, for the sake 
of saying something new, is obliged to say something which 
probably is not true; and a Foreign Minister in search of a 
fallacy could hardly have hit on a more inappropriate blunder 
than the assertion that the war on the Continent arises from 
the misgovernment of Italy. Platitudes about neutrality, and 
pacific counsels for the future, were preferable to purposeless 
contradictions of the obvious truth. The critic in the play 
cavils at the superfluous confidences which are exchanged be- 
tween Sir CuristopHer Harron and Sir Wavrer 
but his objection would not have been removed if the com- 
municative courtiers had indulged in statements that 
“ Puiuip, Iberia’s King,” was not proud, or that the English, 
under Exizaseru, “ professed, you know, the Roman Catholic 
“ religion.” Lord Jonny RussELi’s paradox, suggesting its 
familiar opposite, has all the staleness of truth without its 
innocuous soundness, The war originated, as he well knows, 
in individual ambition ; and if it was unnecessary to repeat 
a notorious fact, it was still less worth while to con- 
trovert it. 

An off-hand phrase at the Guildhall may do little harm, 
but speakers of a particular class have an inconvenient pro- 
pensity to believe in their own miscellaneous assertions, nor 
is it impossible that, in future negotiations, Lord Jonn 
RussELL may start from the assumption that Austria has 
been driven out of Lombardy because Naples or Rome was 
subjected to oppression. It is perfectly true that the just 
discontent of Italy has proved itself a formidable danger to 
Europe, but a plausible excuse for a premeditated course of 
action is not to be mistaken for a determining cause. An 
ambitious potentate, in search of employment for his army 
and of aggrandizement for himself, is not likely to direct his 
efforts against the State which is strongest in itself and most 
formidable from its alliances. A march to the Rhine would 
have united Austria, Germany, and perhaps England, in a 
league for immediate resistance. A seizure of Belgium would 
have been an open defiance to England and an immediate 
menace to Holland and to Prussia. In Italy alone was it 
possible to enlist liberal associations on the side of a con- 
quering despotism, and to this extent is the policy of Austria 
responsible for the outbreak of French ambition. If the 
outrage of Orsini and the threats of his associates have 
added a personal motive for the war, international law has 
not yet assimilated to itself the code of regicides and 
assassins. 

Lord Joun Russe probably fails to perceive how far he 
countenances the doctrine that philanthropy, or political 
sympathy, or moral disapprobation furnishes a sufficient 
pretext for war. He may be well assured that the dynastic 
and military conscience of France and of Russia is more 
gravely scandalized by the spectacle of a Parliament 
and of a free press than by any relations which lately 
existed between Austria and Lombardy. Courtiers and 
demagogues, from one end of the Continent to the other, 
would be ready to echo the noble sentiments which ani- 
mated the regimental addresses at the beginning of 1858 ; and 
the duty of clearing out the insular den of crime and anarchy 
would commend itself to that popular French understanding 
which is still puzzled by the alleged claims of Italy. The 
substitution of vague moral impulses for positive law anni- 
hilates the most definite securities for peace which result 
from modern civilization. The accidental concurrence of 
English sympathies for Italy with the policy of France gives 
rise to a dangerous coufusion between right and wrong ; but 
it was the especial duty of a Foreign Secretary to keep in view 
the true merits of a quarrel which could not fail to create 

pular misunderstanding. Those who complain of the 

ch aggression maintain, not that the cause of Italy was 


unjust, but that no offence whatever had been offered to the 
author of the war. Lord Jonun Russe.t himself, in common 
with the leaders of all parties in the House of Commons, 
pointed out, on the eve of the rupture, the nature of the 
pretexts on which it was to be founded, and the guilt which 
would attach to an unprovoked aggressor. If the wrongs 
of Italy had been relevant to the question of peace and war, 
they were as well known before the Austrian army advanced 
to the Ticino as when it retreated to the eastern bank of the 
Mincio. 

After all, it is satisfactory to learn that Lord Jonny 
Russet considers it ‘necessary to maintain England in a 
state of defence, for the purpose, as he discreetly suggests, of 
giving effect to future attempts at mediation. Russia and 
France will thoroughly understand the possible destination 
of the navy which is assuredly not intended to protect the 
Channel and the Mediterranean against Austria. The real 
object of arming is not to add weight to mediation, but to 
anticipate and prevent the contingencies which might render 
neutrality impossible. No wise or observant statesman will 
trust to the permanence of those peaceful sentimefits which 
have not yet been tested by provocation or by serious 
alarm. ‘To a large portion of the English nation the expul- 
sion of the Austrians from Italy is a welcome occurrence, 
while the consequences of French success are yet uncertain 
and remote ; but the development of the concert with Russia, 
and the blustering of a triumphant army, will probably soon 
impose upon Ministers and political leaders the duty of re- 
straining a popular demand for war. Many optimists think 
that they have explained away all suggestions of danger when 
they have satisfied themselves that it is not for the interest of 
Napoteon III. to devise grounds of quarrel with England. 
There is at least an equal risk of a collision from the indis- 
position of England to tolerate his policy or to acquiesce in 
his pretensions. Menaces against Belgium, or Portugal, or 
Switzerland, may at any time excite distrust and indigna- 
tion. Intrigues in Turkey, and especially in Egypt, if es | 
are carried too far, may readily supply a cause of war. It 
is cheaper and safer to prove by a display of force the inex- 
pediency of such movements than to resent and resist them 
when they have actually commenced. 

The expense, the uncertainty, and the possible danger, 
must all be placed to the account of France, or rather they 
must be charged to the Imperial dynasty. Lord Joun 
Russet himself is aware that, without any change of policy 
on the part of England, the Western Alliance is practically 
dissolved. The two most aggressive Empires on the Conti- 
nent have entered into a compact which would certainly not 
be kept secret if it were such as to command the favour and 
confidence of Europe. The neutrality of England will be 
maintained as long as no visible affront or menace excites 
general apprehension ; but when popular irritation is once 
aroused, any suspicion that the Government is Gallicizing 
will produce the same irresistible burst of feeling which 
fo on the Russian war in 1854. 


PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


F the battle of Solferino has to the neutral 
Powers the possibility of putting a stop to the war, 

it is impossible to blame their efforts, though at the same 
time it is difficult to anticipate that they will succeed. The 
campaign has probably by this time cost the three armies 
100,000 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners. While the 
Allies have failed in achieving any decisive success, the 
Austrians, although they have displayed no marked infe- 
riority, have never obtained a single isolated advantage. At 
present they must be overmatched, for the enemy is in the 
heart of their famous Quadrangle, and Prince Napozon’s 
army of 40,000 men, with the troops on board the fleet, are 
ready to cut them off from Venice, or even to attack their 
provinces on the east of the Adriatic. It would seem that 
the late battle was a fair trial of strength, and it was 
fought at the choice of the party which was ultimately 
defeated. The French army may be exposed to great 
suffering and loss in the siege of the fortresses, but it has 
perhaps little to fear for the present from a second general 
action. The Austrian Government may, without loss of honour, 
assent to concessions which could not reasonably have been 
demanded before the commencement of the campaign ; but 
it is highly improbable that it will submit to the conditions 
which France is almost certain to demand. The abandon- 
ment of the Lombard plain would have possessed no mili- 
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tary significance whatever if it had not been preceded by 
the advance into Piedmont, suggested by the defeat at 
Magenta, and finally confirmed by the unsuccessful action at 
Solferino. The present position of the Austrian army might 
have been hopefully assumed at the beginning of the cam- 
paign ; and until it is rendered untenable, Napoteon ITI. 
cannot safely assume the attitude of a conqueror. Yet by 
leaving his adversary in possession of the Mincio, he would 
acknowledge his inability to complete his enterprise ; and 
on the other hand, Austria would admit a total defeat by 
consenting to retire behind the line of the Isonzo. Count 
Cavour’s Circular, which was probably drawn up under 
Imperial sanction, expressly states the total expulsion of the 
Austrians from Italy to be the purpose of the war. 

It is easy to see, either in peace or in the continuation of 
the war, the source of innumerable dangers to Europe. The 
uninterrupted advance of the victorious army, the suc- 
cess with which its losses have been concealed, and the con- 
donation by England of an unjustifiable disturbance of peace, 
will remove all perceptible checks to the progress of French 
ambition awd encroachment. The appetite of the army for 
those rewards which are symbolized by dukedoms and batons 
has been whetted too effectually to be satiated by a couple 
of battles ; and the Emperor, who has justified his own faith 
in his powers as a general, will assume with unhesitating con- 
fidence the position which he has long affected as arbiter of 
Europe. The price of the promised Russian co-operation must 
be paid, although the contingency which it was arranged to 
meet may never have arisen. The waters have been let out, and 
though the floodgate may be closed, they will not soon return to 
their channels. Nevertheless, whenever peace may appear 
possible, Lord Joun Russetz will be right in trying to 
modify the pretensions of either belligerent. It is im- 
possible to foresee the course which the war may take 
hereafter, especially if France and Russia follow up their 
threatened policy of revolution. The Magyars may be 
induced to rise against Austria, for the purpose of throwing 
the Sclavonic races of Hungary into the arms of Russia. 
French intrigue is busy at Montenegro, in preparation for 
the expected rising in Northern Turkey; the Pacha of 
Eayrr, pestered with negotiations for a sham canal, has 
refused to comply with his feudal obligations to the Porte. 
In short, a chaotic struggle, leaving England the choice 
between a costly interference and a suicidal neutrality, forms 
the second horn of the dilemma to which the world has been 
reduced by the present idol of English Liberalism. 

When two painful alternatives are presented, there is some 
relief in the discovery that the decision depends on uncon- 
trollable circumstances, or on the will of others. The almost 
inevitable failure of any negotiations which may be attempted 
will arise neither from Lord feeble-minded 
sentimentality nor from Lord Patmerston’s unfortunate bias 
to the French Imperial system. The author of the war has to 
a great extent the matter in his own hands, and he will be 
guided exclusively by a consideration of his own interests 
and predetermined policy. It is possible that it may suit 
his purpose to be moderate and magnanimous, but he will 
certainly not be influenced by the remonstrances of deferen- 
tial allies who openly profess their good-will to the cause of 
aggression. Lord Jonn Russe xt, who did his best at Vienna 
to secure Russia against the loss of Sebastopol, will not fail, 
as opportunity arises, to add his weight to the stronger side, 
by urging Prussia and Germany to abstain from all oppo- 
sition to France. It is only to be hoped that he will 
not concert his remonstrances with M. pe Pensieny, 
although he will certainly confirm the general impression 
that the only business of an English Foreign Minister 
is to sermonize and to scold. Thanks to the constituencies, 
to the newspapers, to Mr. Cosppen, and to Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL himself, all the world has received abundant notice that, 
for the present at least, no public offender has anything to 
fear from the strength or justice of England. Germany will 
not enter into the war unless she is prepared to make front 
at the same time against Russia and against France; but, if 
she is ready for so great an undertaking, it would be dif- 
ficult to find an argument to deter it in Puffendor/, Grotius, 
Vattel, or the Whole Duty of Man. “It would be very 
“ shocking,” said Lord Joun Russet, in the silliest despatch 
of the silly Russian Blue-book, “if two Powers were to go 
“ to war about the keys of the sepulchre of the great Author 
“ of Peace ;” but neither Mrs. BarBauLp nor Mrs. TRIMMER 
would think a similar protest applicable when Germany 


ngs with France the keys of the Alps and of the 
ine. 


In one direction, platitudes and commonplaces may per- 
haps be harmless, or even useful. Before the war, Count 
Buot was justified in declaring that all representations which 
were intended to be of use must be addressed to Paris or to 
Turin ; but at present Vienna may perhaps be open to 
advice. Austria had no choice or part in the violation of 
peace, but it may still be possible for her to anticipate 
the worst consequences of war. The wretched bigotry of 
her recent internal administration repels the sympathies 
of England and of Northern Germany, while it weakens 
the Empire at home by alienating all the intelligence of 
the country, as well as the dissident minority. A few 
of Lord Joun Russetu’s familiar sentences about Civil 
and Religious Liberty might furnish an excuse for the 
repeal or relaxation of some of the numerous Austrian 
Test Acts. Conciliatory counsels with respect to Hungary 
might also command an audience at a time when they are 
visibly recommended by expediency. The Hungarians were 
engaged in a legitimate struggle for their constitutional 
rights when the plans of their leaders were frustrated and 
the hopes of the nation destroyed through the factious offi- 
ciousness of Kossutu. Their Kine, representing a dynasty 
which has reigne1 for three hundred years, has never yet 
complied with the terms on which alone he has a right to 
hold his crown. In his extreme need, he may honourably 
follow the example which was set by his ancestress when she 
was assailed by France at the head of a coalition including 
half Europe. In her days also the Hungarians had nu- 
merous grievances to redress, and they stipulated for the 
renewal or confirmation of every iota of their privileges, 
before they consented to furnish her with a man or a 
florin. Not till every parchment was strictly examined and 
duly signed and sealed, did the warlike assembly give vent 
to their disciplined enthusiasm in the celebrated cry of Mo- 
riamur pro rege nostro Maria Theresa. 


If the present Empzror and Kine has the spirit and gene- 
rosity to follow the precedent, he may yet baffle the intrigues 
of Russia, and find fresh support against the formidable 
ambition of France. He has learned something of the dan- 
ger of despotic perfidy since the days when, in concert with 
Prince ScHWARTZENBERG, he applauded the successful 
treachery of the 2nd of December. To an Emperor, such 
as Emperors are in these days, the suppression of the Press 
and of the Assembly naturally seemed to justify perjury, 
while violence was thought to need no justitication. With 
France at the feet of the army, and an irresponsible poten- 
tate on the throne, Conservative Austria might surely enjoy 
a repose only disturbed by the distant sounds of freedom 
from beyond the Channel. While English travellers were 
habitually insulted by Austrian policemen, the two con- 
genial Emperors maintained the most cordial relations, 
and even the neutrality of Austria in the Russian war failed 
to disturb the apparent friendship which was proved by the 
negotiation of the Peace of Paris for the exclusive con- 
venience of France. If the Emperor were identical with the 
Empire, if the maintenance of a great Power in the East of 
Europe were indifferent to England, there would be a just 
satisfaction in seeing the punishment which a great criminal 
has treacherously inflicted on the admiring accomplice of his 
guilt. The war which is raging is a cowp d'etat on a world- 
wide scale, and the Emperor of ‘AusTRIA may perhaps be 
able to read the maxims of justice now that they are pub- 
lished in a larger type. If he misunderstands his duty 
and his position, he will deserve his fall; but it will still 
remain for other statesmen to take up the challenge of the 
aggressor, and to maintain the struggle for independence and 
freedom, if it be necessary, 


Till darkness be the burier of the dead. 


MR. MILNER GIBSON AND HIS CONSTITUENTS. 
R. MILNER GIBSON has seized the occasion of his 


re-election to explain to his constituents why he 
accepted a place in Lord Paumerstoy’s Cabinet. No act 
could really be more iutelligible or more defensible, and the 
electors of Ashton-under-Lyne do not seem to have had any 
serious doubts as to the propriety of the course taken by their 
representative. The arguments of Mr. Gipson were unas- 
sailable when he urged that it is useless to complain of 
aristocratic exclusiveness if plebeians are to refuse office 
when it is offered them, and that the Ministry should be 
fairly tried before it is pronounced to be Liberal only in 
name. He would have made a very great mistake if he 
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had refused office, He would have done injustice to himself, 
injustice to the persons whose opinions he represents, and 
injustice to the class to which he belongs. If the section of 
advanced Liberals is to have any permanent weight in the 
country, it must show itself able to carry on the work of 
Government instead of merely making Government impos- 
sible, If the manufacturing and commercial interests have 
really claims on the attention of the country that ought to be 
thought of more than they are—if, as Mr. Gipson and his 
friends think, there is in the public mind a reckless disposi- 
tion to war, arising from ignorance of the sufferings which 
war entails—it would be worse than foolish not to take the 
first opportunity of bringing those entrusted with the actual 
administration of affairs into daily and intimate contact with 
persons capable of imparting the necessary information on 
such important topics. 

It is a very rare thing for any one to make his way into 
the higher sphere of English public life who represents the 
class that aristocratic exclusiveness is supposed to keep in 
the shade. Manufacturers and their friends do not often 
get to the top of the tree. The reason is that they are 
very seldom fit to get there; but the causes which keep 
them in the background are much more social than political. 
In order to be a statesman it is necessary, as a general rule, 
to serve a long apprenticeship and to begin young. But 
manufacturers do not like their sons to take to politics. 
The career of official and Parliamentary life is sum- 
marily rejected when they are casting about to select the 
future destinies of their successors. If they chose, there 
is no reason why their sons should not begin a Parlia- 
mentary career as soon as the son of a Duke, nor why the 
highest offices should be ultimately denied to them. The 
instances of Sir Roperr Peet and Mr. GLADSTONE are 
sufficient to show what is open to any one who, with ade- 
quate fortune and a sure seat, is willing to work and fitted 
to excel in public life, although he may in no sense belong 
to the aristocracy. There are hundreds of young men 
in the manufacturing districts—clever, shrewd, and in their 
way ambitious—who could well afford to devote their life 
to Parliament, and whose return would be a certainty 
if they contested a manufacturing town where they could 
inspire a belief that they were truthful exponents of the 
sentiments of the dominant class; but they never dream 
of taking so bold a flight, and would be instantly put 
down by their fathers and relations if they showed any 
aspiration towards it. The main reason is that the family 
does not like any one of its members to depart from the line 
of life to which it considers itself to belong. The passion 
for equality is sufficiently strong, and the love of honest 
independence is, sufficiently powerful, in those who have 
authority, to induce them to discourage anything like a 
disposition on the part of a youth to edge into a dif- 
ferent station from that in which he was born. The task 
of representing the manufacturing interest therefore falls 
generally to the lot of persons who are only connected with 
it by the most slender ties. It is only by a very exceptional 
piece of good fortune that men of ability, after forcing ‘their 
way into notice by the mastery they secure over local 
audiences, are afterwards found able to maintain their views 
with effect in Parliament, and by the resources they display 
and the strength of their character win a right to share in 
the government of the country. Such representatives of 
what we must allow to be great interests and peculiar views 
—-representatives of the North as opposed to the South—of 
avowed Democracy as opposed to Conservatism, more or less 
disguised—of the towns as opposed to the country—can never 
afford to lose an opportunity of impressing the nation with 
their ideas, fer they have no supporters or successors behind 
them. They are not backed by a Parliamentary train of a 
like stamp to themselves. They can never tell but that the 
day may come when the kind of influence they exert will for 
a time pass entirely away. Mr. Gipson, Mr. Coppen, and 
Mr. Bricurt stand entirely alone. The ruck of independent 
Liberals do not in the least resemble their chiefs. They are 
merely the usual Londoners who have taken a particular line 
of political belief, and are waiting till they can squeeze them- 
selves into the minor offices of Government. It is not to 
such men that the leaders of the advanced party of Liberals 
can confide the expression of their views and the advocacy of 
their cause if they themselves refuse office. 

It is said that, if men like Mr. Gipson take office, they fall 
into the trap of their enemies. They sink into insignificance. 
They have no longer any weight or power. They are obliged 
to hold their tongues, and see a policy carried out to which 


they are utterly opposed. The Zimes chuckles over having, 
as it calls it, tamed Mr. Gipson and Mr. Coppen, and only 
wishes Mr. Bricut would allow himself to be tamed too. To 
judge by the language adopted in his special organ, we may 
guess that Mr. Bricurt had not the slightest objection to have 
the experiment tried on him, and that he was sincerely dis- 
appointed at being debarred from joining in the triumph of 
his friends. Mr. Gipson had the sense to see that it was a 
triumph, and the honesty to say so. He did not scruple to 
express an opinion that the office tendered to Mr. CoppEn 
was a fitting recognition of his services to the Liberal party. 
It is true that neither the President of the Poor-law Board 
nor the President of the Board of Trade has very impor- 
tant political duties to discharge. These are inferior posts, and 
their holders can scarcely acquire any fame by their adminis- 
tration. But it is the seat in the Cabinet that is the real 
gain. Mr. Conpen, should he have chosen to accept office, and 
Mr. Grsson will have an opportunity of directing the course 
of the Ministry to an extent which will depend, not on the 
offices they hold, but on the ability in counsel they display, 
and the strength of opinion, local or general, by which they 
are thought to be supported. We confess that when we look 
at the circumstances of the times, at the balance of parties, 
at the indecision that marks the course of almost every 
statesman belonging to the old parties, we are afraid of the 
representatives of democratic Liberalism having too much 
influence rather than too little. We do not see any great 
prospect of their being tamed. If they meet men of greater 
ability in the Cabinet, of larger experience, and wider influ- 
ence, they will meet no one with views more clear, more defi- 
nite, or more easy to obtrude on every occasion. They will also 
enjoy the great advantage that no one can tell exactly how 
large is the support by which they are upheld in the country. 
The advocates of extreme Conservatism can easily reckon up 
their forces, and bystanders can make the calculation for them 
with equal certainty ; but no one can say how strong or 
how wide is the tendency to a large measure of Reform, 
because the feeling in favour of it is a fluctuating quantity, and 
depends for its importance on a great variety of independent 
causes which are very difficult to estimate asa whole. The 
chances are, therefore, that the representatives of advanced 
opinions will always have rather more than their due in- 
fluence whenever they are admitted to take any share in the 
administration of affairs. 

This is a species of advantage which it is very easy to 
abuse, and if the leaders of the advanced section of Liberals 
were not men of honesty and sense, as well as ability, they 
would soon break up the Government. However well its 
members may behave, it will be a task of consummate diffi- 
culty to keep so heterogeneous a Cabinet together. But 
Mr. Grson has declared that he is fully sensible of the great 
responsibility which will attach to those members of the Go- 
vernment who, on any butthe strongest grounds, should defeat 
the hopes of the Liberal party by splitting up the Cabinet 
into hostile fragments. The only chance for the success of the 
Government seems to us to lie in the general expectation that 
it will fail. There are some prophecies which prevent their 
own fulfilment ; and a Cabinet, of which every one says that 
it cannot stick together, may be driven into coherence by a 
desire to defeat the expectations of enemies and of good- 
natured friends. Any one who wantonly makes the Govern- 
ment stand still, by wilfully insisting on his private opinions, 
will be a marked man. He will be noted thenceforth as an 
open foe to the cause which he is pledged to serve ; and the 
blackness of the stigma which would now attach to internal 
treachery prevents us from absolutely despairing of the con- 
tinuance of a Ministry in which Lord Jony Russet holds 
the position of a subordinate and the language of a chief. 
We may easily argue from the greater to the less, and_ if 
the peculiarity of his position inspires us with a wavering 
confidence in the fidelity of the Foreign SecreTary, we see 
no reason to distrust Mr. Gipson when he declares that he 
will do his utmost to hold together the Government of which 
he has consented to be a member. 


OUR DEFENCES. 


7 new Ministers have already given some proof that 
our affairs are in the hands of experienced officials. 
Almost the last art which an unpractised Minister acquires is 
that of answering troublesome questions and disposing of exact- 
ing deputations. There will no doubt be abundant occasions 
for the exhibition of this talent now that Parliament has 
re-assembled for actual business ; but even the interregnum 
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occupied by the re-elections has furnished opportunities for 
a very creditable display of the peculiar skill which is shown 
by answering a demand without giving a pledge, and silencing 
complaint without promising redress. During the past week 
the Cabinet has been called upon, not by a deputation from 
one interest or by the organ of one party, but substantially 
by the unanimous voice of the country, to vindicate itself 
from the suspicion that it did not adequately feel the neces- 
sity of increasing the still insufficient naval defences of the 
country. . By the complaisance of the electors of Tiverton, 
Lord PALMERSTON was enabled to postpone a personal declara- 
tion of his intentions ; and we observe with much regret that 
he has maintained a studious reserve in the programme which 
he has given in the House of Commons of the policy which 
the Cabinet intends to pursue. But, though the Premier 
is ominously silent, almost all his colleagues in the House of 
Commons have had something to say on the subject, and 
with scarcely an exception they have shown adroitness 
enough to evade anything like a satisfactory pledge. The 
contrast between the tactics of the present and the late 
Ministers affords abundant proof of the superior dexterity of 
the Liberal leaders. 

If a doubt was cast a few weeks ago on the sufficiency of 
our naval preparations, it was sure to be met by the rather 
clumsy expedients of bold assertions and confident promises. 
Lord Dersy quieted the public mind for a day by hinting 
that the next twenty-four hours would abundantly prove 
the energy of the Government. The intimation, it is true, 
was not followed by the anticipated consequences, but it 
served its turn for the moment. On the same principle, Sir 
Joun Paxrneron reassured the most timid by cordially 
accepting the doctrine that the English fleet ought to be 
able to go in and win against all the world; and he more 
than hinted that, under his direction, it could not fail 
to do so. Mr. Disraru, as usual, surpassed his col- 
leagues, and declared long ago that we were already 
possessed of two powerful fleets, one of which, unfortu- 
nately, then existed only in imagination, and is even now 
but half completed. These were at best coarse devices 
for quieting sensitive nerves, and the experienced hands 
of Lord Patmerston’s Cabinet do their work in a much 
higher style of att. Their assurances are cast in the 
true diplomatic mould. They leave no specific point open 
to attack, and yet give no real satisfaction because they 
commit the Ministers to no definite line of policy. Mr. 
GiapsTone had to undergo the first interpellation, and his 
answer was characteristically subtle and ingenious. He was 
broadly accused of a determination to reduce the scale of 
expenditure which Sir Paxkineron had introduced 
in the dockyards ; and without attempting a direct, or even 
an indirect denial, he contented himself with the gently 
ironical retort, that when his Budget appeared its demands 
would give ample satisfaction to those who were most anxious 
about the national defences. It is not surprising that this 
clever bit of fencing failed to remove the uneasiness of his 
Oxford friends. The comfort administered by Mr. CarpWELL 
in the city was only a shade better than Mr. Guapstonr’s 
assurances to the University. A platitude about the necessity 
of preparation, and an impressive declaration that the Govern- 
ment had not yet done anything to derogate from the position 
and dignity of England, may have told well upon the hustings, 
but they leave the intentions of the Admiralty as obscure 
as ever. It would not be fair to expect much from Mr. 
Mitner Gipson on a topic which is so delicate a one for him 
to handle ; so we must be content with his neatly rounded 
period about a conciliatory foreign policy, maintaining 
the dignity of England on the one hand and universal 
amity on the other. The Arrorney-GENERAL, not being 
bound to be explicit on a matter of ships and guns, 
contented himself with hoping and praying that the con- 
quests of the First Napo.Eon were not about to be repeated. 
Mr. Lows, whose especial task is to superintend the education 
of the poor, makes a nearer approach to a satisfactory decla- 
ration on matters of warlike preparation, and it would be 
reassuring if more influential members of the Cabinet were 
equally sensible of the necessity of “making any sacrifice, in 
“ purse or in person, to prevent by timely precaution the 
“ dangers that may threaten us.” Mr. Wi1son, too, acknow- 
ledges the duty of maintaining our naval supremacy both in 
the Channel and the Mediterranean ; but the plain speaking 
which is permitted in a Vice-President becomes sadly 
emasculated when the orator is a Secretary of State. Sir 
Cuar.es Woop is so far from seeing the pressing need of a 
large increase in the fleet, that he repudiates with indigna- 


tion the suggestion that he had left the navy in a state of 
impotence and decrepitude. Carefully reckoning up our fleet of 
sloops and gunboats, he boasts that we had in his time a supe- 
riority over France of no less than 240 steam-vessels, It 
would be about as reasonable to compare the cash at the 
command of two men by counting the number of the coins 
in their possession, though the one might have sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns where the other had shillings and six- 
pences. 

There has been far too much light thrown upon the 
subject to let such shallow mystification pass current. 
Every one knows now that the aggregate steam-power of 
our navy was searcely superior to that of France, and that 
in liners and heavy frigates we were decidedly outnum- 
bered. The deficiency is happily somewhat diminished, but 
without a still further increase of energy it will occupy 
years to raise our fleet to numerical equality with the com- 
bined forces of France and Russia. But politicians of the 
calibre of Sir Cuaries Woop seem incapable of recognising 
any but a party standard. At a moment when the develop- 
ment of our navy is a matter of vital interest, the Whig 
Baronet can find nothing more important to tell his consti- 
tuents than that he had laid down the ships which Sir 
Joun PaxineTon afterwards launched, and that the credit of 
recent improvements had not been fairly apportioned. When 
will it be understood that the solicitude which is universally 
felt for the restoration of our naval power has nothing to do 
with the miserable contentions of rival politicians for the 
honour of having had the smallest share in the neglect from 
which none can be altogether absolved? Every one now is 
looking anxiously to the future to discover, if possible, 
some symptoms of adequate energy in Lord PaLmrrston’s 
Cabinet, and Sir Cuartes Woop thinks it a suitable time to 
juggle with figures which are only too well understood, and 
to treat a paltry personal question as of more importance 
than the safety and the dignity of the country. It is too 
late to plead not guilty when the charge has been proved ; 
and Sir CuarLes Woop’s protestations that he never neg- 
lected the defences of the country would have been better 
timed before the numerical strength of the fleet had become 
as familiarly known as the figures of the multiplication 
table. 

To do them justice, none of Sir Cartes Woop’s col- 
leagues have thought it due to the former First Lord to 
deny the danger which Sir Joun Paxiyeton’s measures have 
gone some way to lessen. But what we miss is a frank ac- 
knowledgment that the work is not yet half done, and that 
events are likely to march too fast for us unless the Duke of 
Somerset shall surpass Sir Jonn Paxineton as decidedly as 
Sir Joun surpassed his predecessor in office. A Foreign 
Minister at such a juncture might be eXpected to feel a 
proper anxiety for the creation of an adequate force ; but 
Lord Joun Russext, though he deprecated neglect and paid 
a hearty tribute of admiration to the exertions of the late 
First Lord, seemed as unconscious as the rest of the Cabinet 
that anything more remained to be done to place the navy 
in a state of efficiency. What Lord PALMERSTON may say 
to relieve the suspicions which his colleagues have failed to 
allay, we shall probably know in the course of a few days; 
for he has surely tact enough to see that the reticence which 
he has hitherto practised cannot long be continued. But as 
yet we have no pledge that the first duty of the Cabinet will be 
efficiently performed; and if an actual reversal of Lord DerBy’s 
policy has been denied, the fact remains (as Sir James GRAHAM 
would say), that there is less work being done in the dock- 
yards than there was a fortnight ago, while the cloud that 
hangs over Europe grows darker with every day, and each 
hour is perhaps bringing us nearer to the time when the 
sufficiency of our prepersiaee may be tried by a severer 
test than the complacent judgment of an ex-First Lord. 

One exception, indeed, ought to be made from the general 
charge of ambiguity to which the Ministerial declarations 
are open, Mr. Smyey Herperr has spoken to the pur- 
pose, and we only hope that he has not gone beyond the 
programme upon which the Cabinet is prepared to act. 
“ When you speak of moral influence, depend upon it there 
“ must be something behind which is more than moral. If 
“ you are to give advice, and make it respected, it must be 
“ understood that you are strong; and, in my opinion, any 
“ Government would be guilty of a great dereliction of duty 
“ which did not press forward the utmost preparations for 
“the national defence. On the sea, which is the chief 
“ defence of England, the greatest exertions must be made. 
“ That is our first line, and it is a line which ought never to 
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“ be broken.” If this policy be cordially adopted, there will 
be little to complain of; but we have yet to wait for a 
justification of the belief, which the Secretary for War 
expresses, that “so far from any preparations being relaxed, 
“ every effort is being made for the purpose of putting the 
“ country into a proper and safe state of defence.” 


THE LIBERATOR OF ITALY. 
ii has often been said that the real trials of an agitator begin 


with his success. Take either a demagogue or a political 
philosopher at his word, and you make a fool of him when 
you set him to work out his closet problems or his platform 
professions. Messrs. Copperr and Hunt were a long time 
clamouring for seats in Parliament, and we are old enough to 
remember what came of it. The Emperor Napoteon IIT. has 
now, to all appearance, very nearly attained the perilous 
height of success, and the consequences are coming upon 
him. He has thought proper to play the part of Liberator 
and Apostle of liberty, and fortune seems thus far to be 
taking the saviour and regenerator of Italy at his word. If 
the last Austrian patrol should ever step out of enfran- 
chised Lombardy, his greatest embarrassments will then 
begin. It is utterly impossible that, were the whole board 
cleared next week, the Emprror could, even if he were dis- 
posed, settle North Italy under a constitutional régime—im- 
ewe because his is not the hand from which freedom could 

bestowed, nor will he be altogether master of his own policy. 
Suppose that he were, for his own interests, to act the 
Imperial Wasnincton—to leave the peninsula to itself — 
to retire gracefully when he had executed what he pretends 
to call a Divine Commission, and to march his laurelled 
army back through the Via Sacra of liberated Italy—where 
would be his first difficulty? Obviously with his own 
troops. A conquering army is not to be disbanded, after 
such an exploit as that of clearing the whole Austrian 
force out of Italy, like the London militia after a field day at 
Wormwood Scrubbs, It is not in any conquering army, 
still less in a French conquering army, to sheathe the sword 
in a melodrama of magnanimity. Having tasted blood, the 
Cuban bloodhound does not slink back quietly to his kennel. 
One Marshal's baton begets the insatiable lust for glory in 
every man of the mighty host of France. The eagle which 
has perched on Milan, or which has screamed in triumph 
over St. Mark’s, is not likely to flit back to the Jardin des 
Plantes. The army of Italy must make a swoop at other 
prey, if not under a NapoLEon, under some other soldier of 
fortune. 

Nor is it with the army alone that Napotron the 
Conqueror would have to deal. He would have to 
give in Paris an account of his policy towards re- 

nerated Italy. Suppose that a federation of Italian 

tates were to be constituted, and that ‘the liberating 
legions then dispersed themselves over France—suppose 
that a constitution for the peninsula were fairly launched 
—under what auspices would the freedom of Italy present 
itself to the French people? Nothing less substantial than 
a constitutional and representative government, if not a 
pure republic, will satisfy the long-thwarted yearnings of 
Italian patriotism. A constitutional government implies 
some awkward things—freedom of the press, liberty of 
speech and action, entire religious equality, Ministers re- 
sponsible to the people, local government in municipal 
matters, trial by jury, free Chambers, and the rest of it. 
This would be the Napoleonic policy towards Italy, if the 
Liberator were to keep his word. The world would then 
see the phenomenon of the Imperial fountain discharging 
sweet water and bitter—Tipertus on one side the Alps, 
TraJAN on the other—giving to Italy what he with- 
holds from France, inaugurating at Milan what he pro- 
scribes in Paris. What a bitter satire and insult this to 
the French people! Why should not they be deemed worthy 
of the crumbs which fall from the rich banquet of Italian 

rofusion? Would the spectacle of an Italian Tree of 

iberty, planted and watered by Imperial hands, be con- 
soling to the better mind of France? Of course it would 
be the height of generosity in any nation to bestow on 
others blessings which they austerely deny to themselves; 
but a living inconsistency and an enthroned lie of this 
sort would be unendurable, even in France. Napo.ron III. 
cannot be the liberator of Italy and the enslaver of France 
at one and the same time. History has never yet realized 
@ paradox and portent so monstrous—all experience tells 


the other way. The first Napotzon was the Liberator 
of Italy, and he planted Murat at Naples, and set up 
a centralized tyranny wherever the legions of freedom 
marched. Rome sent out her liberating armies, and fixed 
grinding proconsulates in Asia and Sicily. Frrpmvanp 
broke the Moorish yoke, but the Inquisition was the 
seal of Spanish freedom. Liberty has yet to be planted 
by a despot. ‘The man who inaugurated Lambessa and 
Cayenne is hardly the good genius who is to redress 
the wrongs of Spielberg. In other words, if the Emprror 
is sincere in his purpose of liberating Italy, its accom- 
plishment will be fatal to his despotism in France—if 
he only exchanges one form of Italian slavery for another, 
then are the Italians of all men the most miserable. The 
fact is, the Emperor has been compelled by destiny to create 
his own Frankenstein, and he is now in danger of having to 
deal with his own inconvenient success. He muzzles the 
hound and slips the leash at the same moment. He banishes 
and Barpes ; but he has accredited Kossutn, and 
Kapka, and Garteapt, and the spirit which they represent. 
These are not the lieutenants of Imperialism—they are rather 
the missionaries of those very principles which, with an iron 
hand, he has to keep downin France. Every success of these 
incendiaries in Hungary and Piedmont must, socner or later, 
react somehow in France. Whatever way we put it, the dangers 
of the future are about equal. Liberated Italy has its dangers— 
enslaved Italy has its dangers. An army flushed with con- 
quest has its dangers—an army disbanded after a successful 
campaign has its dangers. To advance, to retire, or to stand 
still—it is but the choice of judgments offered to Davin. 
On the whole, perhaps, the compromise of a nominal Italian 
federation under a Sardinian protectorate, with the real power 
at the Tuileries, might appear to be the Emprnor’s safest solu- 
tion of the difficulty—only it would not be found attainable. 
The moral prestige of conquest would be lost—it would be 
scarcely satisfactory to French ambition to register a mere 
diplomatic triumph of this unsubstantial sort. The French 
people can only understand material victories. French 
history, whether under Lovis XIV. or Napoteon I., presents 
no instance of a great army, which had been assembled for a 
large scheme of ambition, broken up after a single 
successful campaign. The more complete are its triumphs, 
the more strong and irrepressible is the impetus to 
advance. 

Not that we believe for a single moment that the 
French Emprror ever seriously intended the liberation of 
Italy, in any sense of the words in which the term 
freedom would not be an insulting mockery. We have 
only argued on the wild and impossible hypothesis of his 
sincerity and honesty. We say that, if honest and sincere, 
he is only on the threshold of his difficulties—not that 
we believe him to be either honest or sincere. The 
tyrant of Paris will not be the liberator of Milan or 
Venice. False and perfidious to his own people, it cannot 
be that he will be other than false and perfidious to the 
stranger. We have shown that he cannot liberate Italy even if 
he had the will ; but we are not ready to concede that he 
has the will. His policy is consistent enough, and it isa 
policy which unfortunately exactly falls in with the French 
character. His destiny is to do the work in which his 
uncle faiJed ; and his actual successes—so mysteriously, or at 
least so ominously, identical with thoseof the First Emperor— 
might well carry off his feet even one who is not enslaved 
to the doctrines of fatalism and special inspiration. But 
precedent and policy, as well as the star, drive him for- 
ward. Those successes force him into the same future. 
The iron fate is upon him and his. The humiliation of 
Austria implies the coercion of Prussia. Another Campo 
Formio pledges another Tilsit. A Russian alliance was 
only the omen of a Russian invasion. One ALEXANDER 
may be found as false, and quite as convenient, both as 
deceiver and deceived, as his predecessor and namesake ; and 
if only a second Borodino can be averted, another “Continental 
“ system” may leave the board open to the crowning day 
of destiny—the Worcester day of France—which shall 
avenge Waterloo, This is the vanishing point to which the 
long perspective of French policy leads. Short of this, 
nothing is done. And at any rate, the first act in the drama 
seems to be nearly played out, not without skill as well as 
luck. The stars fight in their courses for the Man of 
Destiny. It is something for us that the play has been fully 
rehearsed. Actors, scenery, situation, plot, and prologue— 
all are before us, and who can doubt about the action and the 
catastrophe ? 
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CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

Wt are promised a lively debate on Christianity in India. 

All the agencies by which the religious world operates 
on Parliamentary susceptibility have been at work for some 
time ; and now Dr. Cummine’s letters to the Times, a little 
shower of tracts from “ Bible in India” Societies, and, above 
all, the great demonstration in honour of Sir Joun Lawrence, 
are so many signs that the crisis is at hand. We cannot say 
that we are sorry for it. Parliamentary discussions on matters 
which can only be settled in India are certainly among the 
evils to which the antagonists of the last India Act looked 
forward with most apprehension ; but the air of controversy 
on this particular point has become so loaded in England 
with nonsense and paradox, that nothing will even partially 
clear it except the ventilation of the whole question by a 
practical assembly. The Secretary of one famous Missionary 
Society assures us that “he is all for toleration—the Hindoos 
“ ought to be forced to tolerate our teaching them the Bible.” 
Another authority declares that toleration is quite different 
from neutrality, and that the British Government, pledged to 
one, is not the least bound to the other. When things have 
come to this pass, words will never regain their meaning, or 
common sense its ascendancy, till these controversialists are 
brought intotheactual presence of those whofeel that they have 
not only to dream about India but to govern and preserve it. 
The moment is not a bad one for a fair discussion. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the danger of throwing down such a topic 
on the floor of Parliament arises from the probability that the 
Opposition will take ho!d of it by its purely speculative side, 
leaving the Government to assert the practical view as best 
it can. At present, however, the Opposition has not had 
time to forget the responsibilities of office, while the Ministry 
will do its best to escape from pledges which would involve 
it in inextricable difficulties. Lord Srantey and Mr. 
DisRak I, to say the least, have never been in bondage to 
the commonplaces current on the subject; and neither Lord 
Patmerston nor Sir Cuartes Woop is likely to place 
himself voluntarily under the yoke of an impracticable 
theory. 

The one great advantage which the advocates of official 
propagandism consider themselves to have obtained is the 
recorded opinion of Sir Joun Lawrence in favour of teaching 
the Bible in all schools subsidized by Government. The name 
appealed to isa great one; but before all things it is important 
to ascertain for what purpose its authority is employed, or 
(in other words) whether there is any sort of connexion 
between Sir Jouy’s particular kind of eminence and the 
policy which he unquestionably recommends. The adminis- 
trative career of the late Commissioner of the Punjaub is an 
honour to his country, to the service which he ornaments, 
and to the class from which that service is recruited. If he 
would positively assure us that there is no danger in taking 
the step which he advocates—or if he would tell us the addi- 
tional number of soldiers which the English Government 
must maintain in the event of its undertaking the duty of 
proselytism—or, indeed, if he would guarantee the safety of 
the Empire during the process of conversion for a limited 
number of years—we should attach the most serious impor- 
tance to his opinions and statements. But then are these 
the propositions, or the sort of propositions, for which Sir 
Joun’s authority is appealed to? Not a bit of it. His 
paper of remarks on Colonel Epwarpes’s suggestions, and 
the document read the other day at the meeting held in his 
honour (so far as it touched the point before us), contained 
nothing but a speculative discussion on a question of national 
duty. It had no more relation to Sir Jony’s political 
services than Newrton’s interpretations of prophecy have to 
his investigations in physics. Sir Jon is an actor, not a 
thinker—a statesman, not a moralist. His manifesto assumed 
principles which we have a perfect right to deny, and worked 
them out by the help of a logic which it is no presumption 
to consider feeble. But the Exeter Hall gentlemen appear to 
argue that because Sir Joun gave the Punjaub a very tolerable, 
though certainly rather patriarchal administration, and because 
at a terrible emergency he displayed matchless courage and 
resource, he is, therefore, an unerring guide in things divine 
as well as human. The late Duke of Parma made his groom 


Prime Minister, on the ground that a knowledge of horses 
implied a knowledge of mankind, and this reasoning is really 
not a bit more singular than that which infers the intellectual 
infallibility of Sir Jonn Lawrence from his administrative 
success in India. When Lord Patmerston is listened to 
with absolute submission on the philosophy of the Uncon- 


ditional, and when Lord Dersy’s opinions on the history of 
the Indo-European races are deemed to be necessarily con- 
clusive, we shall be ready to jump from a hearty recognition 
of Sir Joun Lawrence's statesmanship to an acquiescence in 
his solution of the enormously difficult ethical question which 
he has been induced to enter upon. 

The opinions of a servant of the late East India Company 
are generally to be valued just so far as they are the result 
of his practical experience. We shall not be suspected of 
underrating that illustrious service; but neither its members 
in India, nor the class from which they are taken at home, 
can, amid their many wonderful capacities, lay claim to 
any great profundity or dexterity in the treatment of ab- 
stract questions. In the deeply irreligious age which witnessed 
the first triumphs of the East India Company, the speculative 
weakness of Englishmen, and of the most English of corporate 
associations, showed itself in grave offences against the 
first principles of morality. At the very religious epoch to 
which it is our happiness to belong, the same defect is apt to 
show itself in most pronounced theoretical intolerance. 
There never, probably, was an absurder or more unfounded 
clamour than that raised, at the commencement of the 
mutiny, against the assumed religious frigidity of Indian 
officials. ‘The abstract opinions of Civil servants almost 
invariably err through exactly the contrary bias, and no 
class when restored to its native country supplies so many 
recruits to what is called the religious world. If it is found 
in practice that the views entertained by the majority of 
them are not those of our domestic propagandists, and that they 
look with great apprehension on interference with Hindoo 
custom and prejudice, the reason is that their primd facie 
assumptions are generally modified by the traditions and the 
necessities of government. The caution of an Indian Civil Ser- 
vant has almost always been gradually forced upon him, and 
it has superseded his original enthusiasm because the strongest 
part of his nature—that capacity for practical work which 
he enjoys in common with his whole class—has been brought 
into play by the circumstances of his position. Of course 
there will always be some Indian statesmen in whom a 
native religious fervour is too strong to be tamed by 
contact with the duties of government, and to this minority 
Sir Joun LaAwrENcE appears to belong. Yet Sir Jonn, to do 
him justice, has never written a word to deny or extenuute the 
immense danger of the innovations which he recommends. 
He has stated a theory of national duty, and applied it to the 
English Empire in India ; and this theory being assumed, 
he indicates the modifications of Indian administration which 
are needed to bring it into harmony with his speculative 
assumptions. He shows plainly that his abstract notions 
take precedence in his mind of all considerations of expe- 
diency ; and, if pushed far enough, he would probably 
admit that he considers it better we should lose India 
than fail to discharge the moral obligations which his specu- 
lations have fastened on us. Probably, if he were charged 
with the government of India, he would do as much as any 
one to conquer the difficulties of an unspeakably hazardous 
undertaking ; but even if he miscarried utterly, he would 
not be bound to allew that he was originally in the wrong. 


THE IMPERIAL DESPATCH. 
: ig slaughter at Magenta and Solferino has been enor- 


mous. The two battles have, indeed, been famous vic- 
tories for the French. This is owing partly to the irresistible 
dash of the French soldiers and the deadly aim of the 
Piedmontese riflemen. Much more, however, is due to the 
march of science and the improvements in the materiel of 
war. We cannot refrain from mentioning (though of course 
it is supposed to be a profound secret), that the French Em- 
PEROR has discovered a new and fatal “ piéce de precision.” 
It is one which carries further than the Lancaster, and kills 
when the enemy is fairly out of sight. The effect is very 
telling, even if the weapon does not always tell quite true. 
One little puff, and the work of death is done. Scientific 
people have given to the invention the name of The Impe- 
rial Despatch. Its precision consists in its invariably slay- 
ing twice as many Austrians as have been slain of French. 
Simple as is its construction, it causes a revolution in 
the art of strategy. We have all been wondering why the 
defeated Austrians usually get away without anything 
being heard of the French cavalry in pursuit. Where, 
people ask, was the French artillery that should have 
thundered behind to harass the flight and to complete 
the ruin of the foe? Beaten with enormous bloodshed 
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on the banks of the Ticino, the Austrians draw off, un- 
assailed in their retreat. They are repulsed at Solferino, 
and driven back across the Mincio, and exactly the 
same thing happens. Now, however, the murder is out. 
This new weapon explains everything. Louis NapoLeon 
is not one of “those who do not understand their epoch.” 
In an age of penmanship, he knows how to combine the 
great general and the triumphant /itterateur. His despatches 
perform the military task usually hitherto discharged by 
cavalry. When the bayonet has rent the battalions of the 
enemy, and sent them home a flying multitude, his own 
army stays behind to re-organize—a new manceuvre expressly 
invented for victorious troops. Their Emprror, meanwhile, 
hangs on the rear of the fugitives with all the terrors of the 
telegraph. The last great movement in the day is the 
bringing up of the pen-and-ink reserve, and the simul- 
taneous advance of the entire line of ready-writers. Great 
as has been the loss of life up to this, it is nothing to the 
havoc which is now wrought. Many guns, flags, and pri- 
soners were taken earlier in the fight; but they cannot vie 
in number with those that now fall into the hands of the 
clerkly conqueror. Talk of rapidity of action! Sau slew 
his thousands, and Davin his tens of thousands, but they 
were a longer time over it than Napoteon III. What can 
compare with the marvellous velocity of men who destroy 
whole brigades with one flash of the electric wires ? Heaven 
have mercy on the poor Austrians’ bodies, when the French 
Emperor and his “ historiographer,” armed with their ter- 
rible weapon, once get upon their flank. Spare their lives, 
good gentlemen of the telegraph ! Justice should ever be tem- 
pered with mercy. Be satisfied with taking them all pri- 
soners. 

Whatever be the mission of Louis Napoteon, part of it 
seems clearly to be the fulfilment of the patriarchal precept 
to “increase and multiply.” In the first message which he 
sent to Paris after Magenta, the Austrian loss was computed 
at 5000 prisoners and 15,000 killed and wounded. On the 
other hand 2000 Frenchmen only were put hors de combat. 
This was a little strange. “But one pennyworth of bread 
“to this intolerable amount of sack!” Moderation came 
the next morning—with the rising sun the number of 
French dead rose to 3000. It is proper to observe that the 
Austrian slain increased in a like ratio to 20,000 ; and the 
5000 prisoners became 7000. Why, this is our old friend 
Falstaif and the men in buckram who have got down south to 
Lombardy. The man that works the telegraph is a terrible 
creature when he gets his hands loose. We ought, indeed, 
to be only too thankful that the slaughter is so insignificant. 
He might have killed another 10,000. But it is a curious 
fact that the Austrian accounts (as yet singularly truthful) 
while recognising in the battle of Magenta a great blow and 
heavy discouragement, aver from first to last that on that 
eventful field the French lost more men than themselves ; 
and this account is entirely confirmed by the municipality 
of the village, under whose direction the bodies of the slain 
were buried. 

The Parisian public was not affected by the Imperial tele- 
gram in the way that might have been desired. There is no 
doubt—there can be none—that Magenta was a glorious 
battle forthe French. But there is every reason to suppose 
that the Emperor in his despatches systematically hides the 
truth. Nor has this attempt at mystification been received 
with favour in his capital. On the last occasion he has altered 
his style. The letter written on the field of Solferino, one hour 
after all was over, could not naturally be expected to enter into 
much detail. But the next day (Saturday) brought us an 
epistle which was neither more lengthy nor more luminous. 
“It is impossible to obtain details of the fight of yesterday.” 
Sunday arrived, and no news from the camp, except that “the 
“loss of the enemy is very considerable ; ours is much in- 
“ ferior.” Not even the intelligence that General AucER 
has lost an arm—which is the only particular intelligence 
afforded us—is sufficient to satisfy our curiosity about a con- 
flict in which some 300,000 men were engaged. Accordingly 
the French Funds, from Friday to Wednesday, declined. 
Sinister rumours have been and still are prevalent of losses 
concealed from the nation and of fallen generals. The French 
apparently do not seem inclined to put their trust in Emperors, 
nor in Emperors’ despatches either. A week has now elapsed, 
and as far as French accounts are concerned, we know no 
more than we knew from Lovis Napotzon’s first meagre 
message. 

A remarkable contrast meets us when we turn to the 
accounts of the war given by the Austrian commanders. 


. words the commonplaces of a well-known schoo 


It is a bitter pill, no doubt, for the young Viennese 
monarch to see his star paling before the more brilliant 
horoscope of the French despot. “The old order changeth, 
“ giving place to new.” The House of Hapspura, with 
its prestige and pride, succumbs to the energy of a re- 
volutionary citizen Emperor. It may be that Francis 
Josern thinks that truth in the long run will prove the 
better policy. It may be that the spirit of the ancienne 
noblesse, which before a more aristocratic foe might have dis- 
sembled, will not pay the French Emperor the compliment 
of lying about his successes. If so, this is the last touch 
of dying dignity. At any rate the facts remain. The muse 
of Austrian history, as yet, is more veracious than the French 

Louts NaPoLeon appears as fully alive to the disparity of 
lineal honours existing between himself and his rival as the 
Austrians are themselves. He writes home with all the fiery 
vanity of a triumphant adventurer whose foot is on the neck 
of ancient pride. Part of this tone is simply theatrical, designed 
to suit the Parisian stage. Part is amusingly self-conscious— 
“ T have passed the night in the room occupied on the morn- 
“ ing of the battle by the Emperor of Austria.” The French 
Emperor has at last reached the pinnacle of human glory. 
He has slept in a real Emperor’s bed. Let us hope that 
they gratified his vanity and gave him the real Emperor's 
knives and forks as well. A prophetic vision comes upon us 
of the next battle and the next telegraphic despatch. The 
Emperor is so reticent on some points and so communicative 
on others that the message can but wear one form :—* Head 
“ Quarters.—The Emperor to the Empress. Great conflict, 
“ great victory. We have made prisoners all the Austrian 
“ army, except the killed and wounded. One of the horses 
“ of the Cent-Gardes was shot under him. The Cent-Garde 
“has been named Marshal of the Empire. I have been 
“ wearing all day the Emperor of Ausrria’s cocked hat.” 


SECULARISM. 


N consequence of some observations which we recently made 
on Mr. Buckle’s attack on Sir John Coleridge in relation to 
the trial of a man named Pooley for blasphemy, we received from 
the publishers of the Zeasoner twelve or thirteen numbers of 
that paper, in which the case in question is discussed. We 
have seen no ground to modify the opinions which we ex- 
pressed, and we certainly do not propose to continue the 
controversy. We will drop the subject with a single observation. 
The Reasoner asks (in very intemperate language) whether we 
have heard, and if so, whether we believe, that Sir John 
Coleridge retired from the bench because he was afraid of 
being dismissed from it in consequence of his having 
“maneurred to get Pooley’s case into his hands out of 
those of his brother judge, in order to avert any chance 
of the poor victim’s receiving justice.” We answer that we 
never herd of the story till we read it in the Reasoner, 
and that we believe it to be so entirely without founda- 
tion that it is difficult to understand low a slander so 
false, so malignant, and so utterly absurd ever found its way 
into circulation. In repeating it the conductors of the 
Reasoner have been guilty of a very serious libel, for the slightest 
inquiry would have shown them that it is the invariable practice 
on the Western Circuit for the senior judge to sit in the Crown 
Court at Bodmin, that Sir J. Coleridge was the senior judge on 
the cireyit in question, and that he tried Pooley’s case in the 
ordinary course of business, and had absolutely no option as to 
whether he would try it or not. 

Taking leave of the subject to which we have thus referred, 
we proceed to make a few observations on the general tone and 
character of the publication to which our attention has been 
thus directed. We have more than once alluded to its existence 
on former occasions, and for many reasons it deserves the notice 
of observers of the course of thought on the most important sub- 
jects. It was, we think, the late Mr. Cecil who used to say 
that the last and most formidable artifice of the Devil would be 
to state the objections to religion without ridicule or sarcasm, and 
with perfect seriousness and impartiality. Such a statement, 
supported by the spectacle of a society of virtuous atheists, 
would, in the opinion of many persons, constitute a more 
formidable attack on Christianity than any which appeared in 
the last century. In order to illustrate to the full the force 
of this remark, it would no doubt be necessary to find a man 
of first-rate genius, and of proportionate knowledge, to assume 
the part of Devil's Advocate. The writers of the Reasoner fi 
very far short of that standard. The ablest of their productions . 
stand upon the same sort of level of ability as the common 
of leading articles in third-rate papers. 

of opinion, with 
a certain efficiency and ingenuity, but to us they seem to be 
totally destitute of that depth and breadth of knowledge and 
thought which are indispensable to those who care to exercise 
any considerable influence over the thinking part of mankind. 
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It is to the degree in which it illustrates the second part of 
the observation to which we have referred, that the Secularist 
movement owes most of its interest. It isa sort of commonplace 
to’say that there is no real Atheist in existence; and peers. ror. 
think that, if such a monster could be found, he would be a 
monster of practical vice as well as of irreligion, for it is by no 
means an uncommon opinion that Atheism leads to a direct and 
immediate revolt against all the laws of morality and even of 
common decency. We can well imagine that, to persons 
thoroughly imbued with such a theory, a paper like the Reasoner 
would be a great scandal. Here are men, it might be said, 
preaching up all the duties of life, and yet sedulously employed 
in destroying the sanctions by which the discharge of those 
duties is secured. Here are men who, if we are to trust evidence 
apparently very satisfactory, are moral, well-behaved, disposed 
in many ways to be reasonable, desirous to promote benevolent 
objects of various kinds, and even to cultivate a something which 
they call religious feeling—a feeling, that is, of unselfish regard 
for duty—and yet these men avowedly denounce and combat 
all the opinions which are generally supposed to constitute the 
very foundation of all duty and virtue. Why are they not, in 
fact, the wretches which they should be on principle ? 


These thoughts frequently present themselves to one class of 
minds as difficulties, whilst they furnish perhaps the favourite 
argument of those who profess the — in question. 
We, they say, lose nothing by not believing in a God, for 
we are quite as good as those who do. No one can deny 
that we have a disinterested sense of duty—a sincere wish to 
inerease the solid comforts and happiness of our fellow-crea- 
tures. We seek to improve this life, respecting which something 
may be known, and we leave the other, if there be one, to take 
care of itself. The following singular letter, published in one 
of the numbers of the Reasoner before us, is a good illustration 
of this state of feeling :— 

The question, What has Secularism done ? has often been put by Christians, 
and, as an answer, I will give an outline of what little I have ac- 
complished up to forty, owing to my mind being free from superstition. 
ist. I am chiefly self-taught, I have attended a People’s College and 
Mechanics’ Institution because of a neglected education. 2nd. I have 
always supported Radicalism, whether known as Chartism or otherwise, 
both local andnational. 3rd. I compelled the present master cutler of Shet- 
field, after two years’ agitation, to use clean water for his engine instead of 
sewer water, which laid in reservoirs, caused fever, made meat putrid, and 
created a most horrible stench, but yet such was the apathy of the Highway 
Board that nothing short of the most determined and almost daily inter- 
ference could induce the Board to do justice. 4th. In consequence of being 
free, I could meet at the Railway Station, one Sunday evening, the brave 
Poles and Hungarians, act, on the committee, and help to secure them assis- 
tance, and afterwards employment. Sth. At the locality where I now 
reside, I found the people, chiefly werking men, had for years been annoyed 
for the want of proper delivery of letters. I prepared a memorial, induced 
every houscholder to sign it, backed by the master cutler (whose opponent I 
had previously been on the sanitary question), and also other gentlemen, and 
the father of the penny postage (may his name be held sacred by all), Rowland 
Hill, almost immediately remedied the grievance. 6th. I have actively sup- 
ported Secularism and phrenology, established a sick club in Sheffield upon 
the best principles, and promoted, all in my power, the objects of the Sunday 
League (which body every Secularist should join), because it has, by its adyo- 
cacy of Sunday recreation and rest, caused Christians to establish more 
amusements for the people on week days for fear they should have more on 
Sundays. My only reason for asking insertion for the foregoing is, because 
many unthinking individuals, who fancy themselves to be orthodox, are con- 
tinually asking what has Secularism done? to which each Secularist might 
reply by showing what he has himself done in improving the material circum- 
stances by which he is personally surrounded. 


There is something rather ludicrous in the notion that having 
caused an engine to be supplied with clean instead of dirty water, 
and having successfully agitated for a memorial to the Post- 
master-General on the due delivery of letters in a particular town, 
entitle a man to sing his Nunc dimittis with such a triumphant 
air. But there is a certain amount of public spirit in the view of 
life which the letter discloses, and we can quite understand that 
the small but definite results to which it appeals would have 
considerable attractions for minds weary of al ess glorifications 
of states of feeling which they can neither share nor appreciate. 
Such representations, however, undoubtedly give rise to con- 
siderations of a more serious kind than those which they them- 
selves contain ; and it is by no means an idle question, what prac- 
tical, tangible harm men do by being Atheists, and by indoctri- 
nating others with Atheistical opinions. 

With the religious aspects of the question we of course cannot 
meddle; but we feel no doubt that, even if it be true that Mr. 
Holyoake and his friends do not overrate their own virtues— 
and we do not wish to deny that their estimate is far from being 
an unfair one—their opinions are most pernicious, and have 
the strongest tendency to inflict incalculable injury on all the 
most important interests of mankind. It is of course a vulgar 
error to suppose that if a man becomes an atheist he will 
immediately proceed to rob, forge, steal, and murder wherever 
he has a probability of impunity. In the existing state of 
society, most of us would feel no pleasure in such crimes, and 
few perhaps have passions of sufficient energy to prompt them 
to their commission. Indeed, it is but bare justice to mankind 
to admit that the motives which restrain most men from gross 
criminality of whatever kind are frequently, perhaps usually, 
disinterested and amiable. No doubt the Sheffield philosopher 
really did wish that his friends should get their letters in good 
time, and that they should not be injured by noxious smells ; 
and he probably was ready enough to take a good deal of trouble 


to procure these good results, independently of the local con- 
sideration which he may have acquired by his exertions. There 
are few more notable consequences of a general increase of 
knowledge and of polished manners, than the circumstance that a 
certain level of goodness can be attained, with hardly any sensible 
effort, by every one who has any advantages of education 
or of natural disposition. There are probably hundreds of 
thousands of persons who regulate their conduct with very 
little view to the advantages which they may derive from 
good behaviour either here or hereafter. They are affectionate, 
just, charitable, and public-spirited, because they have got into 
the way of being so, and because such qualities enlist and draw 
out their sympathies. This fact scandalizes many people, and 
they attempt to qualify, or indeed to deny it, by the assertion 
that these virtues are merely external, and that they are quite 
consistent with every sort of deep-seated moral turpitude. We 
do not think this is either a fair or a sufficient explanation. 
It is hardly ever true, at least to its full extent. Every man 
could probably mention many of his own personal friends who, 
independently of any fear of the consequences, would resist any 
ordinary temptation to gross misconduct. We have no disposi- 
tion to inquire whether this is the case with Mr. Holyoake and his 
disciples, and we have <7 no reason to doubt, and no wish to 
deny it. But it by no means follows that, because they or any other 
individuals are not often directly affected by the standing sanctions 
of morality and religion, those sanctions can be safely dispensed 
with ; or that, because in them Atheism is in the existing state of 
society generally consistent with morality, and even with a sort of 
philanthropy, it is not essentially immoral and destructive of all 
that is valuable in life. The truth is, that the good qualities which 
in a certain state of society are consistent with Atheism owe not 
only their force, but their very existence, to religion. After a 
nation has lived for many centuries under the influence of Chris- 
tian modes of feeling, the standard of morality in ordinary men, 
who are almost entirely the creatures of habit, is so high that 
they fancy that it exists in virtue of eternal self-evident prin- 
ciples, which would be acknowledged by all mankind as soon as 
they were understood, and not in virtue of a long course of 
external influences which, in the lapse of centuries, have moulded 
not only the modes of thought and feeling, but the very language 
and principles of thought of the nations which have been exposed 
to them. It is idle for any man in the present day to try to 
separate himself from Christianity, and to say, “‘ Though I am not 
a Christian, I think so and so.” In fact, he is a Christian in 
many respects, and he cannot cease to be one however much he 
may wish it. He might just as well try to cease to be an 
Englishman. 

It is this fact which enables such men as Mr. Holyoake to 
create the difliculty to which we have referred. The virtues of an 
individual Atheist, or of a large number of Atheists, prove nothing 
atall. Esprit de corps and the imperceptible influence of the gene- 
ral standard of thought and feeling in the society in which they 
live will fully account for the maintenance of a fair average 
level of morality. The real test of the tendency of such opinions 
is their effect on large bodies of people. If Atheistic habits of 
mind were ever to become so general as to model thought and 
language, and to cease to be remarkable from their peculiarity, 
what sort of society should we have? Would people in general 
continue to be amiable, self-denying, and philanthropic, or would 
they not act on the principle of eating and drinking, for to-morrow 
we die? Mr. Holyoake and his principal disciple, a Mr. Holdreth, 
have their misgivings, but they have also their precautions. 
In order to evade the force of the irresistible commonplaces 
which demonstrate the essential hostility of Atheism to morals, 
they have devised an artifice which they appear to consider not 
only satisfactory, but new. It is worth examination, because it 
gives a curious measure of the qualifications of the prophets of 
the new sect to sit in judgment on the established opinions of 
society. After showing, with considerable force, that in order 
to secure permanent good conduct, a religious principle of some 
kind is absolutely necessary, Mr. Holdreth goes on to show that 
he and his teacher are in possession of the only true one :— 

T maintain that, as a fact, Secularism, as taught by Mr. Holyoake, and as 
accepted by myself, does contain such a principle, in its religious sense of 
duty; a duty derived from natural principles, and referable to natural laws ; 
a duty binding on men as fractions of mankind, and on mankind as a portion 
of the cosmic whole. Of that whole, progress, as regards rational and intel- 
lectual beings, is an essential law, and that law is binding on us, as being 
such. This much the intellect teaches us. But, admitting that law to be 
binding, why should we obey it? Because we feel that in disobeying it we 
should be doing violence to our highest instincts, and committing treason 
against our own nature. But how and when can we be sure that this feeling 
will be strong and permanent enough to face trial and to overcome tempta- 
tion? Only by its becoming an innate conviction, an essential principle; onl 
when it has been thoroughly wrought out by the intellect as a creed, po. | 
thoroughly accepted by the heart asa faith; only, in a word, when it has 
become to us a Religion. For when we have faith in law, love for truth, 
reverence for duty, we feel towards nature, as an inanimate whole, movi 
according to certain or ascertainable principles, what the Theist feels tow 
his “God.” We have all that is good in his belief—that is, the Religion— 
without any of the evil—that is, the Supernaturalism. 

We have neither space nor inclination to renew the oldest of 
all controversies. We will confine ourselves to expressing our 


conviction that the use which Mr. Holdreth makes of abstract 
terms like “ mankind,” “ progress,” and the “ cosmic whole,” is 
based upon a complete misapprehension of their nature; and 
that when he speaks of them as imposing laws on men he is 
deluded by a metaphor, and claims the worship of mankind for 
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metaphysical idols which are quite as little entitled to it as 
graven or molten images. It has always seemed to us that 
“progress” and the “cosmic whole” are mere words—the 
Dogberry and Verges of morality. ‘You are to bid any 
man stand in the prince’s name.” ‘“ But how if he will not 
stand?” “ Why, then, take no note of him, but let him go, 
and presently call the rest of the watch together, and thank God 
ou are rid of a knave. If he will not stand when he is 
idden, he is none of the prince’s subjects.” 

We do not, however, deny that, false as the whole theory 
appears to us, it is capable of attracting the belief of large 
numbers of people and of exercising a considerable influence over 
their conduct; and we should also admit that the influence so 
exercised is considerably better than no influence at all. Though 
Mr. Holdreth appears to think his theory a new discovery (and 
to him it may be one), it is perhaps the most ancient and one of 
the commonest of all theories. It is no more than Stoicism. 
Buddhism, Brahminism, and Confucianism are all Atheistic re- 
ligions, and are generally combined with a stoical morality—a 
system which supposes that the laws of morals and those of 
mechanics are laws in precisely the same sense of the word. No 
doubt this is preferable to absolute anarchy, but it crushes men’s 
souls and minds with that ruthless oppression which is inse- 
parable from fatalism when it has once Covenel the character of 
society. It is difficult to take any one nation as exemplifying 
the result of a particular form of belief, because endless influences 
of another kind modify its consequences; but China perhaps shows 
the tendency of an Atheistic religion as clearly as any country can 
show it. The Chinese have performed the feat of regulating their 
conduct, in so far as it is regulated at all, by a mere abstract 
principle unconnected with any personal being or any per- 
sonal feelings, and nothing can be more curious than the result. 
The whole country is bound in iron chains, the harder and 
more merciless because they rest upon what the boom have 
actually brought themselves to believe to be a philosophical 
necessity. The consequence is that their history has become an 
pore sg of the very dullest type of bigoted Toryism. They 
actually realize Mr. Holdreth’s dream. They do believe in cer- 
tuin principles which appear to them ultimate and unquestionable 
truths ; they have learnt practically, as well as theoretically, to 
think of themselves as mere transitory beings, who have no future 
life to expect, and no present Providence to reverence or to fear ; 
and the result is, that they are the meanest, the most deceitful, 
and one of the most vicious nations in the world—a people who 
literally sit in darkness, and whose lives are passed, as the amiable 
Secularists would wish us to pass our lives, in the shadow of 
death. In all the world there is no more terrible or instructive 
example of the practical results of looking upon men as mere 
passing shadows, who have no superior and no hereafter. 


There is a sort of superfine morality, curiously akin to the 
monastic asceticism which repudiated all enjoyment as funda- 
mentally unclean, which maintains that selfishness alone can be 
affected by the doctrines of a future state and an overrulin 
Providence. This is just one of the cases in which a word om | 
almost all words are metaphors,) is worked to death. ‘ Selfish” 
is what Bentham called a “ dyslogistic” adjective. It is used 
in a bad sense; but the element of self enters into all the best 
and noblest parts of our nature, and cannot be separated from 
them. If love were from its very commencement absolutely 
and consciously hopeless, it would never exist. Noone would 
be a patriot if he were separated by an impassable gulf from all 
concern and interest in his country. The influence which the 
belief in a future life exercises over men’s minds is by no means 
one which consists in a mere slavish hope of enjoyment or fer 
of misery. It is precisely similar to, or rather it is identical with, 
the interest with which our personal and individual existence in- 
vests all the affairs of life. Once succeed in persuading men that 
they are mere passing phenomena, possessing no more distinctive 
qualities than the successive waves of the sea, and the conse- 
quence is inevitable. They will cease—gradually, imperceptibly, 
and with all sorts of moral, and perhaps religious, reflections on 
their lips—to care for what is great, permanent, and noble, and 
they eee become, in the fullest sense of the words, beasts that 

ri 


"i. Holyoake and Mr. Holdreth are of course at liberty to 
reply to this, that the question is one of truth, and not of expe- 
diency; and this, no doubt, is perfectly correct; but Mr. 
Holdreth argues it as a question of expediency, and it is most 
——— to observe that by doing so he admits, as every one who 
addresses himself to such subjects more or less consciously does 
admit, that there is a fundamental relation between goodness and 
truth. How this is consistent with Atheistical principles itis not 
for us to show, but almost every writer on that side of the ques- 
tion tacitly assumes that the fact is so. 


AMPERE’S RECOLLECTIONS OF DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


A SKETCH of the life and character of M. de Tocqueville 
has lately been published in the Correspondant, by M. 
Ampére, who was one of his most attached and most intimate 
friends. The sincerity of love, admiration, and regret, which 
breathes through this memoir is a more impressive tribute to 
the nobleness and _omnee of the character described than any 
record of what De Tocqueville thought and said could possibly 


be. Friendship such as united these two men is one of the 
rarest and highest triumphs that man in this world can achieve. 
The facts which M. Ampére has to record are few, but the 
manner in’ which he records them speaks volumes for the worth 
of the companion he has lost. Even strangers, not only to M. de 
Tocqueville but to France, cannot read unmoved this sketch of 
what one of the best of modern Frenchmen was in his day. “ It 
was at the Abbaye-aux-Bois,” says M. Ampere, “in the salon of 
Madame Recamier, which was far from being a bureau d'esprit, 
but where a noble sympathy for all that was truly distinguished 
attracted all who were the ornament of the times—it was at the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois that I first met M. de Tocqueville, some time 
after the appearance of the first part of his book on Democracy 
in America. I thenceforward formed the pleasant habit of 
going every year to pass some time at Tocqueville, whenever I 
was not at the other end of the world; and even that did not 
always keep me from going back to join my friends there. When 
at Paris, I used to dine with M. de Tocqueville every week. He 
was then a deputy ; and no one could have looked on his public 
duties as a more serious and responsible task.” He was 
also a member of several important committees, more espe- 
cially of those selected to report on the Abolition of Slavery in 
the French Colonies and on the Penitentiary system in prisons. 
He was also much engaged with the affairs and prospects of 
Algeria, and made two journeys thither in order to inspect the 
country for himself, although the first journey was the cause of a 
very serious disease, under which he suffered severely. He was 
accompanied by Madame de Tocqueville—a wife worthy of such 
a husband—his constant companion in every task, project, and 
occupation. She, too, was not to be beaten back by difficulties, 
and her firmness astonished all on board the steamer which 
transported the party along the coast of Algeria, and which was 
so nearly wrecked that the Arabs could be seen on shore waiting 
to take advantage of what they considered a certain prize. 


M. de Tocqueville had many obstacles to overcome in order to 
take his place as a great Parliamentary speaker. The medita- 
tive cast of his mind, his habit of solitary reflection, and the 
resolute and painful labour with which he worked out his ideas 
and attained a fitting form of expression, were all against his 
shining in the quick contests of public debates. But he strove 
so hard to overcome deficiencies of which no one was more 
sensible than himself, and he had so much to say that was worth 
hearing—such profound convictions, such apt delicacy of language, 
such a spring of patriotic enthusiasm—that he gradually made his 
way in the Chamber; and his reputation as a speaker went on 
gradually increasing until Chambers, and deputies, and speakers 
were hushed in the silence of the Empire. As a Minister in the 
early days of the Republic, he won universal esteem, not ny oy 
his great talents, but by the uncorruptible integrity with whic 
he always acted. He was also aman of excellent habits of busi- 
ness, and was singularly accurate, precise, and courteous. ‘“ Even 
in ordinary life,” says A Amptre, “he demanded in every little 
thing the extremity of exactness and precision. He carried 

unctuality even to minuteness. Never have I known any mind 
ess chimerical than his, although so largely given to abstract 
studies, and never was there any thinker who had a greater 

assion for good sense. He carried out every detail of business, 
ittle or great, with a wonderful attention and circumspection. 
I have often thought that he would have been a model diploma- 
tist, for he had a large mixture of firmness and finesse, and, with 
the utmost grace of manner, an inflexible tenacity of p . 
A certain reserve, which was not exactly coldness, and which 
was tempered by his natural sweetness, would have made him 
recisely fitted to take the lead in a Congress; and I feel sure 
i would have had a great success in that which at one time was 
intended to meet at Brussels, and in which he was to represent 
France, on the nomination of General Cavaignac.” 


M. de Tocqueville had, what is so rare in men of meditative 
mind and, frail constitution—the temperament that fits men for 
action. As he once said to M. Ampére, “I do not fear respon- 
sibility.” In the terrible days of June, 1848, he went, in com- 
pany with some other representatives, to convey the thanks of 
the Assembly to the National Guards. It was not without con- 
siderable personal risk that, on this errand, he passed through 
the streets, then bristling with barricades. When, on the 24th 
of February, an armed crowd invaded the Chamber, the onl 
sentiment he felt was one of profound disgust for such shamefi 
acts of violence. He quietly calculated the chances of danger 
as the invaders levelled their muskets at the unarmed members 
sitting unmoved on the benches, and he remarked to his friend next 
day that he felt sure at the time that there was never any real 
intention of firing. He also declared that he had never felt so 
well as during the time when he was a Minister. Activity was 
in fact necessary to his happiness, and an existence of prolonged 
and passive reflection was utterly distastefultohim. Unfortunately, 
however, his constitution was not strong enough to permit him 
to serve his country without suffering for the effort. His labours 
in 1848 were followed by the breaking of a blood-vessel, and he 
was warned by his physicians that he must spend the winter in a 
milder climate. He went, with Madame de Tocqueville and 
M. Ampére, to Sorrento, and it is to the time spent in Italy—a 
time of quiet thought, affectionate conversations, and a tful 
rambles under a southern sky—that M. Ampére looks back with 
the keenest poignancy of regret. “ We lived,” hé says, “ina 
house situated above the main road a little before it reaches 
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Sorrento, on the first slopes of the mountain. From a high 
terrace we saw, on the right, Naples and Vesuvius ; on the left 
the eye plunged into valleys filled with orange trees, from which 
sprang domes and towers and white villas. How many noble, 
eloquent, and subtle am have I heard him say on that terrace! 
Then we used to make long excursions on foot over the moun- 
tain ; for, weak as he was, he was a capital walker ; and to follow 
the straight line that seemed always congenial to him, he would 
make nothing of getting over hedges, ditches, and walls. We 
would halt in some beautiful spot, with the sea in face of us, and 
the sky of Naples over our heads. Then, panting for breath, we 
lay still for a few minutes, and our conversations were once more 
resumed. His inexhaustible activity of mind, never more con- 
spicuous than on such occasions, carried him from subject to 
subject by rapid but easy transitions. He passed from remarks 
on the highest and most difficult matters to hints of the utmost 
ingenuity, and to the most piquant anecdotes, which he told with 
a delightful raciness of enjoyment, and without any bitterness 
of tone or temper. And he was so careful to say everything he 
said in the best possible lauguage, that if his conversations in 
these unguarded moments of frankness had been written down, 
they might have been given to the world without correction.” 


He was, however, a prey to melancholy. Ina great measure 


. this was owing to the weakness of his digestion. Throughout 


his life he suffered constant tortures from this source. But the 
constitution of his mind, as well as that of his body, was such 
that he could not enjoy calm or content. He was possessed with 
a thirst for perfection, so far as he might attain to it. He was 
always longing to do better, write better, think better, than he 
had done. When he had formed the scheme of writing his 
great work on the French Revolution, he was so desirous to carry 
out the project as he conceived it ought to be carried out, that 
he was sometimes overwhelmed with despair at his inability to 
come up to his own standard. He was not content with writing 
a book of which the thoughts should be sound—he longed to 
ive it the best form of which it was susceptible. He also 
boured under another mental weight, which often made life 
heavy for him. He mourned and sorrowed over the condition of 
his country. When Englishmen, who are like children and do not 
know the value of the liberty they possess, utter serene _plati- 
tudes about the Empire being the choice of France, they should 
at least pause and reflect on what they are saying when they 
read such records as M. Ampire gives of the deadly grief, the 
assionate heartstricken sadness with which men like M. de 
ocqueville regarded the eclipse of freedom in France, and the sub- 
stitution of the love of material prosperity for all the nobler aspira- 
tions of man. Itis true that, on the whole, and looking at events in 
the broadest way, calculating the future of France, and shutting 
his eyes tothe present, De Tocqueville did not despair. He thought 
over the parallel so often suggested between the Empires of 
France and Rome—a parallel which would be especially brought 
home to any friend of M. Ampére—and he pod not bring him- 
self to believe that the fate of the two nations was to be 
the same. “I do not fear,” he wrote to his friend, “lest we 
shall end like your Roman Empire. There are at the bottom 
immense differences, and this among others—we are sleeping, 
and the Romans were dead.” 


At any rate, if the morning of a nobler system is ever to dawn 
on France, De Tocqueville was not permitted to see its breaking, 
and was taken away when the night was at its blackest. He 
died with unexpected suddenness at the beginning of this year. 
His friends despaired of ultimate recovery, but they were assured 
by the physicians that there were no symptoms of immediate 
danger. M. Ampére only arrived at Cannes in time to see the 
funeral of his friend. De Tocqueville had given repeated and 
precise injunctions that there should be no attempt to pay 
earthly honours over his grave. His strong religious feeling 
prompted him to interdict any mixture of what belongs to this 
world with the ceremonies that announced his departure to 
another. Ultimately he was buried in Normandy, in his own 

ish of Tocqueville, where he lies among the poor whom in 
fife he constantly befriended, loved, and watched over, and he 
rests in the neighbourhood of the spot he had loved to adorn, 
eultivate, plant, andimprove. The noble simplicity of his private 
life, his country tastes, his love of scenery, his enthusiasm for 
natural beauty, his domestic graceful warmth of 
friendship, make up one-half of a character the other half of 
which was made known to the world by his sterling sense, his 
uprightness, his originality, the width and depth of his thoughts, 
and the nicety of expression to which he had attained. We can 
scarcely wonder that M. Ampére heard one of the best judges in 
France exclaim, when speaking of De Tocqueville’s death, ‘‘ He 
was a man such as is not produced by the present generation of 
our countrymen.” 


POLITICAL VENDETTA. 


HE Oxford contest of this week must have cheered the heart 
of mp a despairing moralist whose faith in public virtue 
has been all but extinguished by the sad backslidings of recent 
years. Ina day of failing and falling away, the Carlton still 


remains the Abdiel of clubs. Within the sacred precincts of 
that last retreat of political fidelity, compromise does not enter, 
and apostacy is unknown. Spotless themselves, its members can 
afford to launch their stern and pitiless anathema against all 


more unstable politicians. They have erected themselves into a 
Vehmegericht of political inconsistency. Whenever politicians 
shall dare to modify an opinion or ii a combination, the 
small fry of the Carlton are ready with steel and cord. A 
constant succession of wholesome examples is necessary in the 
eyes of these rigid censors to maintain the purity of public life ; 
and they visit with the wrath that none but the pure can 
feel the slightest fickleness of political belief. Since their 
first “boundless trust in ideal worth” was shaken in 1846, 
they have never pardoned or spared, however deeply their 
own interests may have been hindered by their righteous 
judgment. Peel changed his views upon the Corn-laws; 
and, though the unity of their own party — on 
his leadership, they hurled him pitilessly down. Their appe- 
tite for mec 3 be sharpening as years went on, they dealt with 
the Peelites at the dissolution of 1852 still more savagely than 
they had dealt with Peel. They treated them as a despised and 
conquered race. The tribute or the sword—insincere support or 
ruthless ejection—-was the only alternative offered to those who 
were unwilling to swear that there was but one Derby and that 
Dizzy was his prophet. The Carlton declared war to the knife at 
the hustings to every Peelite who refused to recognsie as leader 
in 1852 one whose only claim to that position was the foulness of 
his language in 1846; and in consequence turned a body of in- 
dulgent neutrals into a squadron of inveterate enemies. Their 
taste for blood still whetted with lapse of years, they now 
preach a crusade against Mr. Gladstone, not because he has 
changed his opinions like Sir Robert Peel in 1846, nor because 
he has refused them support like the Peelites in 1852, but because, 
forgetting all old grudges, all Mr. Disraeli’s ceaseless intrigues 
and unscrupulous invective, he generously supported them while 
in office, but declines to go a step further and factiously support 
them in opposition—which last piece of virtuous indignation will 
probably make them perfectly secure from ever experiencing 
either his generosity or his forbearance for the future. 


This Catonic severity would probably have more effect in im- 
proving the morality of politicians if it were more impartially 
applied. But such a process might fatally decimate the 
Conservative party. If the stoning were confined to those who 
are without sin among them, as with the Pharisees of old, there 
would soon be not one of them left. It has been the sad fate of 
their party successively to commit all the faults for which they 
have moved heaven and earth to chastise the victims of their 
virtuous fury. If they thought there was a good deal to be said 
for the punishment of Sir Robert Peel on the ground of his 
having forfeited the pledges of his life by the adoption of Free- 
trade in 1846, at any rate the same punishment should 
have been extended to Mr. Disraeli when he did the 
same thing in 1852. The proscription of the Peelites in 1852 
may have been dictated by a genuine horror of liberalizing 
politicians and lukewarm Protestants; but then that horror 
should not have spared the Ministry that swallowed half-a- 
dozen Liberal measures in 1858, and took the Roman Catholics 
under its special protection in 1859. In the same way it is pos- 
sible for a rigid party purist to object, as Mr. Mansel does, to 
aman who voted witha falling Ministry on the division that 
turned them out, and then takes office with the Ministry that 
succeeds. But then we ought to have seen something of that 
indignation last year, when that very act of intolerable immo- 
rality was a by Mr. Mowbray, one of Mr. Mansel’s 
colleagues on the Chandos Committee. 


We have no wish gratuitously to attack a great party with 
whoni we have at least this in common—that we share their dis- 
trust of Louis Napoleon abroad and of Mr. Brightathome. But 
the occasional support of a commendable opinion will not gain 
them the respect of any impartial observer so long as their guide 
is self-interest and their moving power spite. It has endl, evan 
their reproach that they have maintained at their head a leader 
like Mr. Disraeli, to whom principles and pledges, the creed of 
his party, and the interest of his country, are merely pawns to 
be sacrificed and exchanged at pleasure in the game of chess of 
which office is the stake. But it is a still more fatal charge, 
which they are rapidly justifying, that, having made a present of 
their party principles to their leader, they reserve only party 
spitefulness to themselves. They were formed into a party to 
resist Free-trade, Reform, Jewish and Catholic demands. As 
time has worn on, each one of these aims has been dis- 
avowed with marvellous effrontery by-the leaders—with sad 
but submissive meekness by the mass of the rank and file. 
And now that their occupation as a party is gone, they turn 
round to avenge their humiliating position, not on the leaders 
who have betrayed them, but on the friends who would have 
warned them in time. If, instead of prostituting their party 
organization to serve the spleen of a few small displaced officials, 
they would act in the interests of that mass of opinion which 
gives them their strength in the country, they have still a great 
part to'play. Fettered by more than one alliance with extreme 
opinions, and by the odium of the still more extreme traditions 
of other days, it may be difficult for them to obtain office except 
by the practice of the manceuvres to which their leaders are 
not too proud to stoop. But they have the nobler task 
of disinterestedly aiding those who can fight better than them- 
selves the common battle against revolutionary change. This 
is the task which in the late election they were strengthened 
to perform, and which even the obtuseness of the bucolic 
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mind will not long suffer them to neglect. English mo- 
rality is too strong, English disgust at insincerity and trickery 
is too keen, to permit them much longer to use alleged 
convictions as a cloak for a place-hunting intrigue. If they 
wish to last, they must adopt a manlier policy than here- 
tofore, and abandon this alternation between womanish spite 
and Oriental cunning. A warfare which forwards principles 
but renounces place may be distasteful to the Free Companion 
whose lance they have hired. Swallowing their spleen may 
be sour to the palate of the Tadpoles and Tapers who get up 
Chandos oppositions. But unless the party that calls itself 
Conservative can rise above the self-interest of its great leaders, 
and the peevishness of its small ones, in spite of present appear- 
on a of prosperity, its doom as a power in English politics is 
e 


THE DECIMAL COINAGE REPORT. 
T= final Report of the Decimal Coinage Commission has ex- 


ploded: one of the most remarkable delusions which ever 
fascinated the scientific world. For the last twenty years, the 
notion that it would be an immense convenience to get rid of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and substitute a decimal system of 
coins, has been fermenting in men’s minds until an agitation 
which was at first merely fanciful and speculative began to give 
a vast amount of trouble and to threaten serious mischief. In 
1824, when Sir John Wrottesley’s proposal of a new coinage, to 
be formed of pounds, double-shillings, and depreciated farthings 
was quietly disposed of in the House of Commons by a word or 
two from the Master of the Mint, no one could have guessed 
that that very pound and mil project, for such it was, would gain 
over almost all the most prominent of our men of science— 
would be recommended by two Royal Commissions and a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons—would be encouraged by the 
actual circulation of one of the proposed coins, and would obtain 
a majority of the House of Commons in favour of the further 
extension of the system. Least of all could it have been sup- 
posed that after winning so may victories, and almost silencing 
opponents by the weight of authority in its favour, the scheme 
would prove upon investigation to be one of the wildest crotchets 
which ever entered into a theorising brain. The rise and fall of 
the pound and mil delusion would furnish a curious chapter to a 
history of opinion. How did it happen that the men who of all 
others were the most competent to form a sound judgment should 
have gone almost unanimously wrong? Or perhaps it may be 
asked, Is it quite certain, after all, that they are wrong, and 
that the error is not with the Commissioners who have just 
decided against the establishment of a decimal coinage ? © 
shall refer presently to the reasoning on which the Report is 
founded ; but we may say at once that we do not feel a shadow 
of doubt that Lord Overstone and Mr. Hubbard have rightly 
determined that it is not advisable to attempt to introduce the 
decims! principle into the coinage. We do not underrate the alter- 
native ditiiculty of rejecting the judgment of eminent scientific 
men on what is mainly a scientific question. But this becomes 
considerably less when the successive steps of the movement are 
more closely observed. The truth is that many of the leading 
advocates of decimalization were entrapped into a hasty adoption 
of the scheme by a circumstance which at first seemed to have 
very little to do with the subject. After the burning of the late 
Houses of Parliament had destroyed the old standards of weight 
and measure, Lord Monteagle, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
referred the question of their restoration to a Commission com- 
osed of some of the most eminent scientific men in the country, 
including the Astronomer Royal, Sir John Herschel, the late 
Dr. Peacock, and several others scarcely less distinguished. For 
many scientific purposes, involving difficult and laborious 
calculations, it would ~ an obvious convenience to have weights 
and measures decimally divided ; and the Commissioners, though 
they appear to have recognised the importance of binary divisions 
for the measure of ordinary commodities, were anxious to intro- 
cuce a decimal metrical scale for certain special ses. They 
saw at once that a decimal coinage would greatly facilitate the 
change; and, without hearing a word of evidence, or investi- 
gating the multitude of consequences which such an innovation 
would involve, they jumped at once to the conclusion that the 
pound and mil coinage might be introduced with great benefit to 
all classes of the community. This opinion was indorsed by a 
second Commission, comprising many of the same members, 
which continued the labours of the former body, and completed 
with admirable patience and ingenuity the task of restoring the 
standards. 

Lord Monteagle took up very warmly the recommendations of 
his Commissioners, and did effectual service as their political re- 
presentative. The phalanx was strengthened by a further acces- 
sion of scientific support, and notably by the co-operation of Pro- 
fessor De Morgan, who took the lead at once the zeal, the 
logic, and the humour with which he advocated the decimai 
cause. Thus a party strong in talent and authority was formed 
to agitate a project which they had never officially investigated, 
though many of them had committed themseives to an official 
judgment in its favour. Unfortunately, the subject was one on 
which a first impression was almost certain to be wrong. All the 
advantages of the scheme are on the surface, while the draw- 
backs can only be discovered and estimated by a patient exami- 


nation of the daily habits of the F saps mass of the people by 
whom the coins have to be used. e convenience of getting ri 
of compound arithmetic when any long caloulation hes to be 
worked is so palpable, that a decimal system, which promises this 
advantage, seems at first sight to be so clearly superior to our 
irregular coinage as to leave nothing to be said on the other side. 
But it is only by looking minutely into the real practical arith- 
metic which goes on over counters and in open markets that the 
countervailing benefits of the £ s. d. coinage are detected; and 
at the time when the leading scientific converts were won to the 
decimal cause, there is scarcely an indication to be found of their 
having given more than the most casual consideration to this part 
of the subject. 

The eminently one-sided views on which the decimalizing 
opinions of the “ Standard” Commissioners were founded, came 
out ina ny ng manner in the evidence given by them 
and others before the Parliamentary Committee to which the 
question of Decimal Coinage was referred in 18 The Com- 
mittee found its witnesses unanimous in favour of decimalization 
—a result which it was not difficult to arrive at by hearing only 
one side of the question. The consequence of this singular 
method of investigation was, that the prominent advantages of 
decimals, which no one denied, were dwelt upon with wearisome 
repetition, while scarcely a thought was bestowed on the most 
serious question of all—what would be the effect of the — 
on the common traffic and calculations of common people. 
Obviously this i of the inquiry had been almost entirely 
overlooked ; and when the House of Commons followed up the 
Report of the Committee by a resolution in favour of the 
pound and mil scheme, the Government was so satisfied that the 

uestion had never been thoroughly sifted, that it appointed the 
Gonuinien which has just issued its Report to investigate the 
whole matter afresh in all its relations. The result has been to 
show that the point which the scientific decimalists had thought 
worthy only of the most perfunctory examination, was in truth 
the essence of the question; and that the opinions which had 
been so much quoted in support of the decimal project had been 
founded almost exclusively on one, and that the least important, 
aspect of the inquiry. 

The Report itself, which is signed by Lord Overstone and 
Mr. Hubbard (Lord Monteagle having prudently retired from 
the Commission), is only a short string of resolutions em- 
phatically condemning the decimal project. The reasoning by 
which the Commissioners were led to this conclusion is given in 
a series of documents which contain an elaborate summing up of 
the evidence on every branch of the subject. The experience of 
foreign countries, and the scientific arguments on both sides, 
are treated of in great detail, more especially in Lord Over. 
stone’s draft report; and the peculiar inconveniences which 
would attend the various fornis of decimal coinage which have 
been suggested, particularly with reference to the minimum and 
other coins which it would be necessary to employ, besides being 
discussed by both of the Commissioners, are very closely 
examined in a memorandum by the Secretary of the Commission, 
which accompanies the Report. That, however, which main] 
determines the character of the whole series of documents is li 
more than a development of the views suggested by the searching 
paper of questions which Lord Overstone circulated soon after 
the appointment of the Commission. The leading idea of the 
questions was, that coins related by such easily divisible 
numbers, as 20, 12, and 4, must adapt themselves to the 
little calculations which take place on every retail purchase 
better than the best decimal comage which could be imagined. 
Many other advantages peculiar to the present system were made 
the subject of special questions ; but the chief importance of the 
paper was derived from the eee iven to the question 
which the scientific authorities had quietly slurred over—‘“* Which 
system will best promote the convenience of ordinary shop- 
traffic?” There are some battles which are said to be won be- 
fore they are commenced ; and the contest for decimal coins was 
virtually at an end when that question had once been fairly 
launched. 

The ranks of the decimalists were too strong to be broken 
without a struggle, and Professor De Morgan, Sir John 
Herschel, and other formidable champions exhausted all their 
skill to demolish Lord Overstone’s position. Not a weak point 
was missed. Every example which was tainted with the slightest 
trace of partiality was dissected without mercy; but the 
answers, while they showed consummate skill on the of some 
of the disputants, failed utterly to refute the proposition that for 
the ordinary mental calculations of the shop and the market, a 
decimal coimage would be altogether inferior to the much 
calumniated pounds, shillings, and pence. The questions, at the 
same time, elicited on the other side a tolerably full discussion of 
the theory and practice of mental arithmetic, the result of which 
was to establish two points, which, not absolutely new, had been 
conveniently forgotten during the progress of the decimal agi- 
tation. One was, that the regularity of decimal progression 
which is so valuable an assistance in working sums upon 
paper, is of scarcely any service in head work; and the 
other, that the element of a coinage which most conduces 
to facility of mental calculation is just that which our system pos- 
sesses in the highest degree—namely, the employment for the pro- 

ession of coins, of numbers such as 20, 12, and 4, which are i 


ivisible, especially by binary factors. ‘These views are very 
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discussed both in Lord Overstone’s Report and in a paper annexed 
to it, in which the accuracy of the general reasoning is tested and 
confirmed by comparing the working, on the rival systems, of all the 
examples suggested by the answers of the decimalist party. No 
one who cares to satisfy himself by the rather laborious process 
of working a host of calculations on both systems in the head 
can, we think, long remain in doubt as to the great superiority 
of our present coinage for the 1 pe of every-day life, what- 
ever may be the convenience of decimals in scientific calulations, 
or even in complicated accounts. 


But Lord Overstone is not content with establishing this one 
important set-off against the advantages of the decimal project. 
He attacks it in its stronghold, and reduces its boasted supe- 
riority for complex calcalations to very moderate dimensions. 
No one could be a better, or at least a more favourable judge 
of the real value of decimal coins than an accountant who was in 
the habit of keeping his own books in decimal notation. It is 
not, perhaps, generally known that this is the practice of most 
actuaries. They turn their money into decimals of a pound, or, 
in other words, into the notation of the pound and mil coinage— 
calculate their premiums and valuations by the methods of simple 
arithmetic—and then translate the result back again into the lan- 
guage of £ s. d. foruse in their communications withthe world. Two 
or three of the most eminent actuaries were called before the Com- 
mission and asked whether they did not find great benefit from 
decimal calculation. All agreed that the benefit in their complex 
calculations was immense. Would it not, then, be a great im- 
provement if the coinage were decimalized, so as to save the 
trouble of continually converting money into decimals and back 
again into £s.d.? The unanimous response to this question 
was the cruelest blow which the decimal cause received. 
The actuaries declared that a decimal coinage would not 
help them at all—that they already enjoyed all the con- 
venience of decimal calculation—that the supposed trouble 
of translating common money into decimals, which an alter- 
ation in the coinage would obviate, was absolutely inappre- 
ciable to any one who had got up a short table for the purpose— 
and that, in fact, a week or two would make an ordinary clerk 
quite familiar with the process. According to the greatest 
admirers of decimal calculation, it seems, therefore, that decimal 
coins would be of very little service even for intricate calcula- 
tions ; while on the other hand the huckstering business, which 
is the purpose for which coins are most frequently used, would 
become much more troublesome than it is at present. This is 
quite enough to dispose of the whole question; but there are 
many additional circumstances, dwelt upon both by Lord Over- 
stone and Mr. Hubbard, which add cumulative force to 
their argument. A very remarkable paper by Professor 
Kelland, who has escaped the common Teilucinetion of the 
scientific world, is quoted at great length, by which the curious 
fact seems to be established that the Americans, after sixty 
years of a decimal coinage, actually use shillings and six- 
pences as instruments of retail reckoning much more freely than 
their legal dollars and cents. Thus in New York there exists 
a tradition of coins called York shillings and sixpences—the 
old provincial currency of the last century. The memory of these 
coins has been kept alive partly by their convenience, and part! 
by the existence of a few Spanish fractions of the dollar whic 
correspond to them in value. Even the Spanish substitutes have 
now almost disappeared; but still, when a tradesman fixes the 
price of an article, it is much more commonly done with reference 
to the imaginary York shilling than to the dollar and cent 
coinage. The way in which Professor Kelland makes this clear 
is very ingenious. He takes a priced book catalogue and examines 
its peculiarities. He finds, for instance, that there are twice as 
many books sold for 31 cents each, as there are at the even price 
of 30 cents. No one ever saw an English book published at such 
a price as 2s. 7d., though 2s. 6d. is common enough. Why, then, 
is 31 cents a more favourite price than 30 cents? Because 
gt cents is exactly equal to 2s. 6d.in the imaginary York cur- 
rency. A multitude of similar specimens prove to demonstration 
that the bulk of the retail traffic in American shops is conducted 
in shillings and sixpences, notwithstanding that such coins have 
no existence, and have not been legally recognised for more than 
sixty years. 

But we have not space to dwell upon these and other illustra- 
tions of the difficulties which would attend the attempt to intro- 
duce the proposed pound and mil coinage, nor upon the compara- 
tive merits of the rival decimal schemes which are discussed in 
the Report. These, though interesting in themselves, are not 
really essential parts of the judgment of the Commission. If a 
decimal coinage, when once fairly established, would, as the 
Commissioners contend, be inferior to the present system for 
shop traflic—if it would furnish no minimum or intermediate 
coins equal in convenience to those which we now employ—if 
even the gain in paper calculations would be as insignificant as 
the actuaries say—it cannot be necessary to inquire minutely 
whether the obstacles to the introduction of so undesirable a 
change would be many or few. In point of fact, some of 
them are very formidable, more especially those which spring 
from that tenacity of habit of which the American practice is 
one of many examples pointed out in the Report; but, probably, 
if the end were really worth gaining, the country coud: in some 


enthusiastic moment plunge into the experiment without much 
regard to the chances of success. It is therefore doubly satis- 


factory to be freed from all such revolutionary temptations by 
what seems to us a conclusive demonstration that we already 
enjoy the benefit of a coinage which, for all practical purposes, 
is the best which the wit of man has ever devised. 

If the scheme of a decimal coinage had been rejected exclu- 
sively on account of the difficulties which would attend the 
change, one could not but have felt some regret that an appa- 
rently promising improvement should have been pronounced im- 
practicable. But the Final Report of the Commission has placed 
the question on an entirely new footing. The assumption so 
commonly made that a decimal coinage, if feasible, would be a 
real convenience is no longer the basis of the discussion. On 
the contrary, it is contended, and we think established, that, so 
long, at any rate, as weights and measures retain the binary 
element which is found so convenient, the coinage established 
among us by a series of happy accidents is about the best 
which could possibly be selected if we were starting afresh, un- 
trammeled by the habits of centuries, under the guidance of 
abstract science. In short, we have the best coinage in the 
world, and the Commission deserves abundant gratitude for 
nit | placed this very satisfactory circumstance distinctly on 
record. 


THE BATTLE OF SOLFERINO. 


Wis the last fortnight the Austrians have completed 

their retreat, resumed the offensive, fought a great battle, 
and lost the line of the Mincio, After the affair of Shee 
a town on the road between Milan and Lodi, which was occupied 
in order to protect the army retreating from Magenta—the 
Austrians were unmolested by the Allies. They took the road close 
to the north bank of the Po; and their seven corps d’armée appear 
to have retired in three columns. On the other hand, the Allies 
took the most northerly road—with the King of Sardinia on the 
left flank, Garibaldi acting as his advanced guard, and the French 
Emperor in the centre. The railway being directly in their rear 
—in fact, perpendicular to their front—they possessed every 
facility for bringing up reinforcements and disencumbering 
themselves of their sick and wounded. It might have been 
expected, perhaps, that the Allies would have hotly pursued the 
enemy by the same road which he followed. But it is known 
that forty-eight hours after the battle of Magenta, Gyulai’s 
head-quarters were thirty miles from that place; and though the 
French march with great celerity, it is doubtful whether they 
could have followed so closely as to infliet much serious 
injury. Besides, by pursuing the line of advance on the north, 
the Allies not only turned every position of the enemy, but 
secured an easy passage across the numerous rivers which 
traverse the plains of Lombardy and join the Po. The Austrians 
succeeded in destroying many of the bridges near that river, 
and the delay which would have been aa in restoring them, 
or in carrying a great pontoon train, as well as the loss which 
the Austrian rear-guard might have inflicted on the Allies in 
attempting to pass the rivers, determined no doubt the adoption 
of the northern line. 


On the 20th of June the Austrians abandoned Castiglione and 
Montechiaro, on the banks of the Chiese, and retired to the left 
bank of the Mincio, where the 1st and 2nd armies were concen- 
trated. The 1st was under Wimpffen, whose head-quarters 
were at Mozzecano, on the road between Mantua and Verona 
—the 2nd under Schlick, whose head-quarters were at Villa- 
franca, on the same road, but more to the north. Both armies 
were under the supreme command of Francis Joseph himself. 
The next day, the 21st, the French crossed the Chiese and occu- 
pied Castiglione, on the great road which runs south-east to 
Goito, on the Mincio—Lonato, about five miles north-east on the 
hilly ground near the Lago di Garda—and Montechiaro on the 
Chiese, where the great road just mentioned crosses that river. In 
fact, the troops posted between Montechiaro and Lonato filled up 
the space between the river Chiese and the Lago di Garda, so that 
both banks were protected. Those at Castiglione protected the 
front and acted as a strong advanced guard, whilst the line of re- 
treat was completely covered. According to the lowest estimate 
the “eee orces numbered not less than 150,000 men on each 
side, but the probability is that each army fell not far short of 
200,000. The Austrians having retired to the very strong position 
on the left bank of the Mincio, in which their front was pro- 
tected by the river, and their flanks by the fortresses of Pes- 
chiera and Mantua, it seemed very probable that they would 
strengthen that position and await an attack. But the 5 Retr 
of Austria thought otherwise; nor is it clear that his decision 
under the circumstances was erroneous, though it may be doubt- 
ful whether it was well carried into effect. 


The truth may have been simply this—the Austrian army 
may have received all its reinforcements, whilst it was known 
that the French army was daily expecting the co-operation of 
two additional corps—the 5th under Prince Napoleon, from 
Tuscany, and that which was about to land near Vale. And 
certainly, if the information be correct that the vanguard of the 
5th corps has already reached Guastalla, and crossed the Po, 
whilst the expedition to the head of the Adriatic has nearly 
reached its destination, the Austrians were not without some 
reasonable ground of apprehension. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that Francis Joseph was not justified in recrossing 
the Mincio and fighting the victorious Allied army with that 
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river in his rear, unless he satisfied himself that his army was 
considerably superior in numbers to his opponent, and that the 
chances of success were greatly in his favour. It will not do 
to allege, as was done at Magenta, that the numbers of the 
French were overwhelming; for if they were, the Austrians 
ought not to have assumed the offensive. Nor will it do 
to lay the blame of the defeat on the distracted counsels 
of the generals, for the Emperor himself was present to settle 
all disputes. There is, indeed, another explanation of the 
battle of Solferino, which may possibly turn out to be the true 
one, but which will add little to the reputation of Francis Joseph. 
Ever since the campaign opened, indications have not been 
wanting of a division in the Imperial Council. Excessive caution 
seems constantly marred by excessive rashness. One day nothing 
seems clearer than that the Austrians mean to carry it with a high 
hand, and overrun Piedmont—another day it seems equally clear 
that they will stand upon the defensive. One day the Austrians re- 


. tire across the Mincio as if they meant to ~~ upon the famous 
u 


quadrilateral—the next day they advance in full force to fight a 
great pitched battle. The youthful rashness and headstrong pride 
of Francis Joseph are well known—the prudence and sagacity of 
the veteran Hess are not less notorious. Two such men con- 
ducting a ctmpaign would naturally produce the results which 
have been witnessed. It is a significant fact that as soon as the 
battle of Solferino was won, the Austrian Emperor resolved to 
return to Vienna; and it is to be hoped that his generals will 
now be left unfettered to conduct the campaign as they 
think best. 

But whatever may have been the reasons which induced the 
Austrian Emperor to resume the offensive, it is certain that on 
Thursday, the 23rd, the whole army came back to the west side 
of the Mincio, and took up a position from north-east to south- 
west, extending from Pozzolengo towards the Chiese. The ground 
between the Lago di Garda and the great road between Monte- 
chiaro and Goito, consists of a series of hillocks and rising ground 
abruptly elevated above the plain, which extends west of the road 
just mentioned to the river Chiese. Pozzolengo is between three 
and four miles south of the banks of the Lago di Garda, and the 
same distance west of the Mincio. This formed the extreme right 
of the Austrian army. Proceeding three miles further to the south- 
west we come to Solferino, a village which the Austrians strongly 
occupied. Just behind Solferino are Cassiano and Cavriana, the 
head-quarters of the Austrian Emperor, where he slept on the 
Thursday night, and where the French Emperor slept on the 
next evening after the battle. These three villages, placed one 
behind the other on successive ridges, overlook towards the west 
the great level road from the north-west passing down to Goito, 
and the plains bounded by this hilly plateau on the east and 
the Chiese on the west. On the Thursday the left wing of 
the Austrians was somewhat retired, but on Friday it was ad- 
vanced under the command of Wimpffen nearly as far as the 
Chiese, and occupied the line in the plain between Guidizzolo 
and Castel Goffredo. This line is several miles to the rear of 
that between Pozzolengo and Solferino, and in fact the whole 
Austrian army may be said to have been echelloned between the 
Lago di Garda and the Chiese, over a space of not less than 
twelve miles. 

On the other hand, the Sardinians occupied the left of the 
Allied line ; the centre, opposite Solferino, was occupied by the 
1st corps, under Baraguay d’Hilliers; then came the 2nd corps, 
under Marshal M‘Mahon, which, with the 4th corps, under 
Niel, formed the right wing. The Guards, cavalry, and the 3rd 
corps, under Canrobert, were employed to fill up the spaces 
and to observe the enemy coming from Mantua. The French 
Emperor reckons the Austrians at 150,000 men, but this pro- 
bably does not include the troops on the right wing o veoh to 
the King of Sardinia, which could not have been less than 
30,000 men. Moreover, it is clear that upon so extensive a line 
as twelve miles, 150,000 would be very insufficient to occupy the 
whole ground ; and even with the 170,000 or 180,000 men which 
must have been in the field, the fault of too far extending the line 
seems to have been committed. The Allies had six corps d’armée 
—the four already mentioned, beside the Imperial Guard and the 
Sardinians ; so that their numbers could not have been less than 
180,000 on the field of battle. When the armies are so enor- 
mous, it is utterly impossible for the commander-in-chief to ex- 
ercise that direct control over the movements of the day which 
he might do if the line of battle were less extensive. The battle 
of Solferino, therefore, was rather a series of engagements than a 
single battle, and the accounts of it which have hitherto appeared 
afford striking evidence of this fact. These accounts are some- 
what obscure. But we must admit that the storm of thunder, 
hail, and rain, which for a time covered the field, made it 
very difficult to ascertain how the day went. The battle of 
Solferino was, in fact, three battles. enedok, on the right of 
the Austrians, fought with the Sardinians, under the king, 
between Pozzolengo and Peschiera, and he seems for a time at 
least to have repulsed them. Baraguay d’Hilliers and the Guards 
drove Stadion, Zobel, and Clam, out of the strong position of Sol- 
ferino and Cassiano ; whilst Niel, M‘Mahon, and three divisions 
of ee advanced south-castward along the great road to 
Goito. Opposite to these was the first army under Wimpffen. 
His line extended very near the Chiese; but it was too extensive, 
and the natural result followed. According to the Austrian 
accounts, they were successful on their right, but in the centre 


“ order could not be restored.” The French Emperor seems to 
have early in the day discovered that Solferino and the high 
ground behind, together with the great road, constituted the key 
of the position, and to have concentrated his attack upon these 
—— About three o'clock he made a tremendous attack upon 
olferino and the villages behind, and carried them. iel 
advanced steadily on Medole, near the Goito road, and the 
cavalry did the same in the centre. The battle was won, for 
when the Austrians saw that their centre was pierced, and that 
the main body of the French army was advancing on Volta, 
they sounded a retreat. It is said that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph left the field of battle about four o’clock in the afternoon 
and that the column of dust which marked the steps of his 
escort could be seen from the heights of Cavriano. That 
same night the Austrian army retired across the Mincio, leaving 
7 guns, 6000 prisoners, and three flags in the hands of the 
rench. What the number of the killed and wounded may 
be is still unknown. But the silence of the combatants 
on their losses proves their severity. Both sides seem to have 
fought with determined courage. But the French generalshi 
seems to have been superior. It is alleged that the object whie: 
the Austrians had in retiring across the Mincio was to throw the 
French off their guard. if it was, they failed, for the French 
Emperor kepthis army concentrated, and that concentration was in 
fact one of the chief causes of the success of the day. At the same 
time, it is abundantly clear that the Allies fight with more spirit 
than the Austrians. Even the Times correspondent at Vienna, 
who is a vehement advocate of Austria, admits “there is a want 
of soul and enthusiasm in the army, which is a conglomeration 
of different and in general unsympathizing races.” ‘The battle of 
Solferino was scarcely over before Hess assumed the chief com- 
mand. At first it was said that he was-preparing to dispute the 
passage of the Mincio; but the latest telegrams announce that 
the French are now crossing the river at leisure. They have 
already occupied Vallegio, and restored the bridges, whilst the 
head-quarters remain on the right bank at Volta. The next 
= of this bloody drama will probably be under the walls of 
erona. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
Il. 


Ll many other masterpieces, Handel’s Israel in Egypt was 
not appreciated when it was first produced. Figaro and 
Don Giovanni were received coldly, while Fidelio was positivel 
hissed by the public of Vienna, So, in similar manner, Handel's 
great choral epic fell flat with our forefathers of a hundred and 
twenty years ago, and was only performed some eight or nine 
times during the lifetime of its composer. It may not, perhaps, 
be out of place also to mention that the second part of the ora- 
torio (the “ Exodus”) is that which was first written, and that 
the idea of the plagues was an afterthought, the whole work 
having been written in the ye | short period of twenty- 
four days. Disputing, as it confessedly does, the palm with 
Messiah as the masterpiece of the composer, there is one not 
unimportant point which in our eyes always rendered it 
more acceptable than the latter oratorio at a public performance. 
We allude to its length. To perform the Messiah in its rena f 
requires well nigh four hours, whereas the Jsrael is got throug 
in little more than two. This may possibly appear very low 
ground to take in discussing the merits of such noble works of 
art as the Messiah and the Israel in Egypt, but it is, after all, a 
practical view which cannot be disregarded. It is one, moreover, 
which concert-givers and managers of public entertainments 
would do well to keep before them more prominently than is 
usually the case; for the feeling with such persons seems gene- 
rally to be to endeavour to appear to give the public as much as 
possible for their money—the result being in most cases to dis- 
miss their audiences with all their powers of enjoyment sated to 
exhaustion, instead of allowing them to depart, as would clearly 
be the correct policy, regretting that there is not more yet to 
come. We never felt this more strongly than on Friday last on 
the third day of the Handel Festival, de the performance was 
managed in such a way as to be most enjoyable. The first part 
occupied about one hour, after which came an equal interval, 
agreeably devoted to refreshment and conversation, the second 
part of the oratorio lasting about one hour and a quarter. 
After trying several different places during the three days 
of the Festival, we came to the conclusion that the first 
gallery—that in which the Royal box was situated—was by far 
the best position. As viewed thence, too, the scene on Friday 
was indeed striking. The vast plain of heads in the area, thanks 
to the brillianey of colour now prevailing in ladies’ dress, looked 
like some huge parterre of variegated flowers, which, sown close 
together, had simultaneously sprung into full bloom. The bril- 
liant sunlight, agreeably softened and diffused by the immense 
awnings overhead, heightened their “ missal tints,” and made 
the rich warm buff of the organ, with its circling band of lady 
singers, glow golden bright. Wandering from these, the eye 
lost iteelt in the mazy vistas of slender crimson shafts and pale- 
coloured interlacing girders, broken here and there by masses of 
cool green foliage. These all conspired to form a scene difficult, 
indeed, to describe, but which will live long in the memory of all 
who witnessed it. ‘ 

But it is time that we should say something of the performance 
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itself, which, with few exceptions, was most excellent throughout. 
Contrary to our expectation, the single choruses seemed to us more 
effective than the double ones—the fact being, we suppose, that 
the half of even so gigantic a body of performers was not powerful 
enough to contend successfully against the acoustical disadvan- 
tages of the Crystal Palace. The plaintive character of the 
first chorus, suggestive of the sufferings of the oppressed children 
of Israel, so expressive with its long wailing notes on the 
word “sighed,” which contrast so effectively with the moving 
passage, They oppressed them with burdens,” was finely 
rendered. The following chorus, also, with its descriptively 
chromatic subject, ‘‘ They loathed to drink,” was admirably steady 
and clear. e cannot praise too highly Miss Dolby’s singing of 
the air, ‘ Their land brought forth frogs,” which was conspicuous 
for the breadth and purity of its delivery—this lady being, in 
fact, a true Handelian singer. The double chorus, descriptive 
of the plague of flies, was given with remarkably precision and 
steadiness, the vast number of violins being most effective in the 
suggestive whizzing accompaniment. It is one of the most un- 
mistakeable marks of Handel’s genuine genius, that in composi- 
tions intended to be descriptive he has succeeded in clearly 
conveying the impression he wished to his hearers without 
descending to the level of servile imitation. What glorious 
proofs of his power in this respect are afforded by the Jsrae/ in 
Egypt all musicians know. The most familiar, and perhaps the 
most perfect example is the “ Hailstone Chorus,” which was 
enthusiastically and deservedly encored at the Crystal Palace. 
The crescendo from the first fall of the heavy drops of pattering 
hail up to the forte with which the chorus bursts in, the steady- 
moving passage for the basses, with the other voices repeating the 
words “hail,” “fire,” onsingle notes,and the effect of the trumpets 
and trombones in the latter part of the chorus, are points which may 
be mentioned as more than ordinarily excellent, although we are 
bound to add that a little unsteadiness unfortunately supervened 
towards the conclusion. Then followed the impressive ‘“ He 
sent 2 thick darkness,” succeeded by the finely-worked chorus in 
A minor, “He smote all the first born,” which contrasts 
so admirably in character with the joyous “But as for his 
people,” in the major key, in which the organ proved most 
valuable in giving effect to the pedal bass of the recurring tran- 

uil passage on the words, “ He led them forth like sheep.” The 
finely majestic passage with which the chorus concludes, ‘‘ There 
was notone feeble person among their tribes,” displayed the special 
excellences of the vast orchestra to great advantage. The suc- 
ceeding chorus, “ Egypt was glad,” is full of melancholy expres- 
sion—following which comes the glorious burst of ‘‘ He rebuked 
the Red Sea,” with its sudden contrast piano upon the words 
“And it was dried up,” which struck us as being admirabl 
given. - “ He led them through the deep” is an extremely difficult 
and florid chorus, and would require a smaller concert-room than 
the central transept of the Crystal Palace in order to enable its 
intricacies and passages of imitation to come out with clearness. 
Of all the choruses, however, during the performance, that which 
undoubtedly pleased us most was “ But the waters overwhelmed 
their enemies.” ‘The effect of the stringed basses in the majestic 
moving triplets which constitute the bass throughout—the force 
and steadiness of the voices—with the grand chord sustained 
Jortissimo throughout a whole bar upon the word “ one”—are 
the points which, apart from the impression of the general excel- 
lence of the execution, have retained their hold upon our 
memory. 

In the second ag several solos occur, which, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the duet, “The Lord is a man of war,” we confess 
we do not consider to be on a level of excellence with the rest of 
this great work. ‘The Lord is my strength,” for instance, 
sung by Madame Clara Novello and Madame Sherrington, was 
neither very interesting nor effective, consisting almost exclu- 
sively of the divisions of which Handel is so fond, but which we 
cannot but believe that he would have used more sparingly if he 
had lived in later times. Great as is the effect with which he 
has employed them in numberless instances, we are yet heterodox 
enough to take exception to them in some cases—like the one, 
for instance, we have just mentioned. In this respect, however, 
with regard to his music, we may say with truth of Handel— 


Ses fautes sont du temps, ses vertus sont de lui. 


Being on the subject of the solos, we may perhaps at once make 
upon them the few observations which our limits allow. ‘The 
Lord is a man of war,” which was entrusted to Signor Belletti 
and Mr. Weiss, was given by these gentlemen with a breadth 
and power which produced a unanimous encore—Mr. Costa wisely, 
however, omitting the long introductory symphony the second 
time over. ‘The same honour was awarded to Mr. Sims Reeves 
in the immensely difficult and florid air, ‘The enemy said,” 
which he gave with extraordinary energy and clearness of articu- 
lation, and in which his fine chest A was used to great advantage. 
We did not care much for “ Thou didst blow,” with its moving 
violoncello accompaniment, which Madame Clara Novello, how- 
ever, made as much of as was possible. Nor did the duet 
between Miss Dolby and Mr. Sims Reeves give us much pleasure. 
The lady’s rendering of the air, “ Thou shalt bring them in,” 
was more effective, and justly gained her very considerable 
applause. Of the choruses, ‘The horse and his rider” claims 
our first notice. The first time which it occurs it was at the 
commencement somewhat dragged in time, and altogether 
a little uneasy, but the grand version of it which closes the 


oratorio was magnificently rendered, and would have been 
most enjoyable but for the unscrupulous manner in which 
a great portion of the audience hurried away from their 
seats before the conclusion of the performance. We should 
not omit to mention Madame Clara Novello’s admirable delivery 
of the opening solo, which created a great sensation. We cannot 
attempt to go through all the other choruses of the second 
part seriatim, nor would it perhaps be interesting to our 
readers that we should do so; but we may advert to a few of 
the more salient points in what remains. The antiphonal effect 
of the double choruses was, Pa more clearly appreciated 
than in any other portion of the work, in “Thy right hand, 
O Lord,” which went throughout with immense spirit. Nothing 
could be more pointed than the way in which the various parts 
were taken up and articulated. ‘And with the blast of thy 
nostrils,” “ The people shall hear,” and “The Lord shall reign” 
may also be cited as fine specimens of choral execution. In con- 
clusion, let us add that however we may be inclined to doubt the 
beneficial influence which the Handel Festival may have exer- 
cised upon music and its interests, we are, nevertheless, heartily 
glad to be able to congratulate the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company upon the great pecuniary success of their under- 
taking. The perfection of every detail in their arrangements for 
the comfort of both public and performers, and the promptness 
and courtesy which they have displayed in attending to their 
requirements, deserved to meet with their reward. ‘They have 
done so, and that in a very tangible form—viz., to the tune of 
some seventeen or eighteen thousand pounds clear profit. 


REVIEWS. 


PREVOST-PARADOL’S ESSAYS.* 


LL is not easy for a French journalist to acquire a high repu- 
tation in these days. To be honest and brilliant is a dange- 
rous combination of merits under the Empire. M. Prevost- 
Paradol is, we believe, the only author who has gained a place in 
the first rank of French periodical writers since the days of 
freedom which formed the intellects and animated the style of 
the remarkable band of journalists whose influence was so great 
during the time of Louis Philippe. Nor was there any one, even 
in those days of the glory of journalism, who surpassed M. 
Prevost-Paradol in the qualities which please Englishmen in 
French journalists. Perhaps in France it may be reckoned a 
fault, but Englishmen cannot but relish that which is the most 
distinguishing characteristic of M. Prevost-Paradol’s writings— 
their great resemblance, in the general cast of thought they 
display, to the best writings of the best English writers. There 
is, in all his productions, a constant contempt expressed 
for the vague grandiloquence which Frenchmen so often 
affect, as if they had the duty entrusted to them of putting 
the secret of the universe into short, stilte'! paragraphs. There 
is a constant endeavour to ascertain exa..ly how far a propo- 
sition can be hazarded within the limits of truth, and to adhere 
rigorously to what may be said with a reasonable confidence 
that it is true. There isa good-natured fault-finding with the 
countrymen of the writer for the absurdities of thought into 
which they run one after another, like a flock of sheep. All this 
has an English air, if we contrast with it the compositions of the 
writers who have carried the extravagances of French journalism 
to the utmost. It is only in style that M. Prevost-Paradol is 
thoroughly French. He possesses the power of wording what 
he has to say so neatly that his best essays are a succession of 
good things, although no sentence takes the ostentatious form ofa 
bon mot. This is where the French beat us; and we venture to 
say that it is almost, if not quite, the only feature of journalism 
in which they do beat us. The thoughts of French journalists, 
let us boldly say, are either English or inferior to English. 
There is quite as much fun, quite as much invention, quite as 
much force and eloquence in English periodical writing as in 
French, and far more common-sense. But the French journalist 
is unapproachable in the art of carrying on a discussion perfectly 
gravely and yet turning every sentence so that an impresssion of 
irony is created by the whole, which no one portion of the words 
can be fairly said to convey. This seems to us a very great art, 
very admirable in itself, very effective, and very rare. There 
are, undoubtedly, some Englishmen who are tolerable proficients 
in it; but it is only in France that it really flourishes. When 
we get a good specimen of it we have’something worth studying 
carefully, not only as a source of great intellectual pleasure, but 
as the culmination of what French ability can do in the line of 
journalism. 

M. Prevost-Paradol’s Essays are all, more or less, good speci- 
mens of this art; but one or two are masterpieces. Best of all 
is a discussion on the miracle of Lourdes. The article appeared 
at a time when a commission was sitting under the direction of 
the bishop of the diocese to report on the genuineness of the 
miracle. M. Prevost-Paradol takes two points—that the miracle 
would certainly be very important if real, and that, if the Catholies 
are allowed to have a new miracle, the Protestants ought to 
be allowed to have the miracle which they expect to follow the 


* Essais de Politique et de Littérature. Par M. Prevost-Paradol. 
Paris: Lévy. London: Jeffs. 1859, 
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circulation of the Scriptures. The points are obvious enough, 

and the way of working them is everything. The writer begins 

by writing the miracle gently up. It is not so unimportant, he 

says, as people suppose. It has, indeed, everything that could 

be wished for in a miracle, except a little variation from the last 

miracle. But “ this ought not to surprise us. The spirit of inven- 

tion is not the characteristic of our epoch ; we produce nothing 

really original ; we content ourselves with copies and secondhand 

composition of all kinds, and when the want of imagination is 

making the theatre and the novel hang heavy, the supernatural 

events of the day can scarcely fail to bear traces of the same 

defect.” This, however, borders on an open attack on the miracle, 

which would be a great artistic fault; and the writer, feeling this, 

recovers himself S going on in the next paragraph to say, 

“We are, however, far from denying the reality of the miracle 
of Lourdes ; on the contrary, we are disposed to believe in it as 
much as in the miracle of Salette.” Why should not the girl have 
seen the Virgin? And so he goes on through several questions, 
until the passage ends with gravely laying down that, for the settle- 
ment of the whole matter, we must await the final decision of the 
Commission. But people at Paris will he inclined to say, ‘“‘ What 
is all this to us? what have we to do with the miracles of a mise- 
rable Pyrenean village?” The reply to this is the great triumph 
of the article. M. Prevost-Paradol sets himself to prove the 
importance of the miracle. In the first place, it will be, if recog- 
nised as true, a great instrument of proselytism. Then it will 
disturb the relations of the Church and State. “ The ministers 
of areligion in behalf of which such wonders are proved to be 
wrought are quite different personages from those whom the 
Concordat has foreseen, organized, and regulated.” And then 
the coming decision is very important in an economical point of 
view. It must be remembered that it will be determined not 
only if there is aspring where the Virgin appeared, but whether 
this water is worth a sou a glass. “The Commission will, there- 
fore, by its finding, decide whether the department is or is not 
to enjoy a considerable and lucrative branch of trade—a trade of 
a very exceptional character, requiring no capital to start with, 
never depressed by bad seasons, never imperilled by sirikes of 
workmen, with its production constant, and yet without cost, 
and equall profitable under Protection or Free-trade ; for it can 
be capenel to no competition.” Much follows in the same strain, 
but we can only indicate the general character of the article, for 
its merits are in the style, and necessarily perish in an abridg- 
ment in a foreign tongue. 

Articles of this kind are not thought much of, except by those 
who happen to have a taste for the sort of ingenuity necessary 
to write them. They are mere exercises of wit, and do not show 
any of the principles or higher feelings of the writer, nor give 
any information as to the political and social condition of the 
country in which he writes. But there is a —- portion of the 
volume now published by M. Prevost-Paradol which is of a 
very different character, and contains an exposition of a political 
creed to which the writer clings with sincere devotion. At the 
beginning of the volume is printed an essay on Parliamentary 
government, which serves as a prelude to all the subsequent 
articles, as they only carry out the proposition which in the open- 
ing essay the author has sought to establish. This introductory 
essay is simply a recapitulation of the reasons why M. Prevost- 
Paradol thinks that some form of free government is a necessity 
in France, aud why he rejects the arguments that are current to 
show that Parliamentary government is bad in itself and specially 
unfit for Frenchmen. To Englishmen all that he says is familiar ; 
and we can derive no other pleasure from the essay than that of 
seeing what is old to us mec 4 put and skilfully arranged to meet 
the tastes and views of Frenchmen. In no French writer of the 
present day is there a more noble interest in the welfare of his 
country and a more cae concern for the moral greatness of 
France than in M. Prevost-Paradol. Few Frenchmen, again, 
are so well acquainted with England and with everything English. 
He really is too English for English readers; for he praises 
England so heartily, and tests French institutions so constantly 
by an English standard, that we have not so much to learn from 
him as if he represented a little more strongly the peculiarities of 
his countrymen. 


To such a man the France of the present day is a humiliating 
spectacle, and the fetters imposed on free thought must be a 
constant source of depression. But there is a greater sorrow to 
M. Prevost-Paradol, and to those that think with him, than any 
which arises from the evils to which they themselves are subject. 
The cause of their deepest despair is the general character of the 
rising generation of Frenchmen. M. Prevost-Paradol, in a short 
but very thoughtful and carefully written essay, sketches the 
outline of this character. ‘In spite,” he exclaims, “ of our 
increasing inclination to pride ourselves on all our worst weak- 
nesses, who will venture to express delight at seeing the youth of 
the country sovereignly indifferent to the high interests that 
occupied the thoughts of their fathers, to the greatness of their 
country, to its government, and its destinies, and solely moved 
by a premature passion for gain, or by the exclusive love of 
js Al P” Even the best of the youth, those who are addicted 
to serious pursuits, are more and more disposed to absorb their 
whole minds in their own special pursuits. Young savants 
boast that they care for nothing but science, and young 
philosophers profess to forget the outer world altogether. 
““Would to Heaven that the young were enthusiastic in 


the defence of our adversaries, rather than show signs of 
this utter deadness.” And the unmeasured gaiety of the 
young generation is as intolerable as its indifference. Those who 
can remember when Wertherism was in fashion, can call to mind 
many traits of character that were sufficiently absurd. “ But 
what are we to say of its opposite excess? What can we — 
from a youth that makes its entrance here below like a buffoon 
on the stage, and announces from afar its approach by a coarse, 
loud laugh?” It only aims at merriment, and it does the one 
thing it aims at very badly, not half so well as those who, in 
sate generation, cultivated gaiety without thinking it the 
supreme end of human existence. What, asks M. Prevost- 
Paradol, is to be the end of this? If France is not to 
die out, this young generation must produce one far better 
than itself. It may do so. When the vitality of national life 
is still strong, the past shows that strength and greatness 
may display itself when least expected. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century France was represented by a generation of 
men loud, coarse, vulgar, indifferent, and debauched ; and who 
would not have expected their children to be worse, if possible, 
than their fathers? It was not so. Their children seemed to 
be born with a wish for a purer air, with higher aspirations and 
nobler tastes. So France may again revive, and may give birth 
to a new race that will cast the generation now rising into the 
shade. Meanwhile it is a melancholy thought for those whose 
lot happens to be cast at this particular epoch, to reflect that for 
the next thirty years the destinies of France will be confided to 
a generation of whom a thoughtful Frenchman can say nothin 

better than that the memory of their pettiness, frivolity, an 

emptiness may possibly be effaced by the superiority of an unborn 
posterity. 


SEA DRIFT#* 
#4 DRIFT is a curious specimen of a kind of book which 


owes its existence to the enormous demand which at present 
exists for every kind of printed matter by which a spare hour 
can possibly be disposed of. It is neither foolish nor bad; but 
why it ever should have been published is a question to which 
we cannot pretend to devise a plausible answer. Admiral 
Robinson, it appears was, in 1813, in command of the Pro- 
metheus at Portsmouth, where he received a visit from one 
Christian Cruise, a Dane, who had persuaded the persons then 
in authority to send him to the Salvage Islands—a little group 
of rocks south of Madeira—where, according to his account, a 
treasure had been buried by the crew of a Spanish galleon who 
had murdered their captain and run away with the ship, which 
was subsequently wrecked. All the crew, except one man, were 
drowned, and the survivor afterwards sailed with Cruise in a 
Danish ship, and told him the story on his death-bed. Admiral 
Robinson was to search for the treasure, which was said to amount 
to two million dollars. He accordingly did so, and found nothing 
except some broken shells and a great number of rabbits. 
Telling this story in the summer of 1858, Admiral Robinson 
happened to meet with an auditor by whom he was introduced to 
a gentleman who, having a taste for yachting, and being in want 
of a summer gear ge agreed to go and see whether private 
enterprise could make anything of Mr. Cruise’s revelations. 
Admiral Robinson, accordingly, with his two friends, spent 
several weeks in the expedition. Asmight have been expected, they 
found nothing, but for the comfort of any one else who may be 
disposed to follow up the subject, we may observe that they do 
not seem to have thought it worth while to look. They shot 
certain rabbits and spent a few days at Santa Cruz, after which 
they returned quietly home. The afternoons appear to have 
been rather dull ; so from about twelve to five every day, when he 
had nothing else to do, Admiral Robinson wrote down everything 
that came into his head upon every subject that occurred to him. 
In fact, the book might be entitled the After-dinner Talk of Three 
Gentlemen in a Yacht, for Admiral Robinson’s thoughts appear 
to have been — principally by his recollections of the con- 
versation on the evening before he wrote them down, and by his 
anticipations of the evening to come. The result is certainly 
very odd indeed. It is a kind of palmary illustration of the 
theory which seems to be implied by a large proportion of the 
books which are published in the present day—that everybody 
will be interested in everything which interests anybody else. 
Tn one point of view, we think Admiral Robinson is right. It 
certainly is curious to liave a specimen of the ordinary ecnversa- 
tion of an average member of Parliament, an average colonel, 
and an average admiral, though it is odd that any one of the three 
should have thought it desirable to challenge criticism upon it by 
such a faithful report of the reflections which it suggested. Sea 
Drift has very much the sort of interest which a chapter of one 
of Mr. Thackeray’s novels claims to have. It is a specimen of 
the conversation of gentlemen of the period; and though in 
itself extremely slight, it is a straw which shows character- 
istically enough the temper of the class of which its author is a 
member. 

Admiral Robinson tells us, in his concluding chapter, that he 
is seriously disquieted about his style—that it has too much 
slang, and is too conversational; but he adds, “I find the 
phrases objected to in certain chronicles of Dickens and Thack- 


* Sea Drift. By Rear-Adwiral Hercules Robinson. London: Pitman. 
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eray.” The influence of these writers has penetrated far below 
the style ofhis book ; and nothing is more curious than to see how 
deeply they have affected the whole tone of his mind. And 
though Sea Drift in other particulars is not much worth notice, 
itis very remarkable lead ae evidence of the strength and pecu- 
liarity of the effect which popular light literature produces upon 
average minds. It is not very easy to describe its character, but 
it may perhaps be said to consist principally in a perverse delight 
in looking at the seamy side of everything which comes under 
consideration. Admiral Robinson is obviously a chatty, good- 
natured gentleman, who was never intended by nature to be 
cynical or sceptical ; but Mr. Thackeray has fully succeeded in 
persuading him that his doll is stuffed with straw, and that all 
the world is hollow. The calm way in which he talks out 
of Vanity Fair and Little Dorrit, quite as a matter of 
course, and without the least suspicion that he is not giving 
the result of his own experience, is odd enough in itself, but 
it is doubly singular when it is coupled with the contradiction 
which his own experience of life gives to such language. 

Here, for example, is a little bit of scepticism, for which Mr. 

Thackeray is obviously answerable :—“ Sir Frizzle Pumkpin must 

have a regiment, for his brother is a county member, supporting 

Government. Rawdon Crawley must ventilate his cacophony at 

Coventry Island” (we are not sure that we understand what is 

meant by “ventilating cacophony”), “for the excellent Lord 

Steyne is potential in votes, and both he and Becky found the 

heavy dragoon de trop in the family circle.” Admiral Robinson 

merely says this because it is the right thing to say. He does 

not know much about it—he does not mean to express any very 

decisive opinion—but he talks in this manner just as people used 

to talk about British loyalty and our glorious Constitution. 

When he speaks in plainer language he says exactly the reverse. 

“Tt should be admitted, before we have done with the subject of 

Colonies, that of late years the rule of selecting fit men for 

Governors, and advancing them as they manifest ability, has 

been observed, so that when you read of a viceroy being trans- 

lated from little Cockroach, or Coventry Island, to great Kan- 

garoo, you may be sure that his ministrations in the above ento- 

mological locality were successful.” We have never seen a 

more curious instance of the force of a purely conventional habit 

of depreciation. A man’s novels must act upon him with extra- 

ordinary force when they make him contradict himself flatly in a 

very few pages. 

In a somewhat similar way Admiral Robinson inveighs against 
the idolatry of titles, which he believes, obviously on Mr. 
Thackeray's authority, to bea prominent characteristic of English 
society. ‘ Licking the dust from under the feet of rank... . 
seems to be the peculiar privilege of free and independent 
Englishmen.” And we have a long story, which “ I was told as 
a fact,” about a certain tailor of Cornhill, who bought himself a 
French title for 661. 138. 4d. It is singular that it should be in 
the power of any man, by mere force of style and minute Dutch 
painting, to incline a large proportion of his fellow-countrymen to 
take for granted that some of the meanest and pettiest vices 
are specially characteristic of a country of which both he and they 
are in reality exceedingly proud. 

We willingly forgive Admiral Robinson for his réchauffé of 

Mr. Thackeray's criticisms in consideration of one reminiscence, 
which really is historically curious. He gives, apropos to es 
very particular, an account of the battle of Trafalgar, at whic 
he was present at a very early age, and characteristically enough 
sets himself to destroy the story of the famous signal about the 
expectations of England. As the ships went into action, the 
Admira) signalled as follows—‘‘ Paint the hoops of your masts 
white”—the object being to distinguish them from the Allied 
fleet, in which they were painted black. Another signal to the 
captain of the Huryalus, in which Admiral Robinson served, 
was, ‘I rely upon your keeping sight of the enemy ;” but the 
expectation that every man would do his duty was either never 
expressed, or if it was, was forgotten by Admiral Robinson, who 
remembered the rest of the scene with the utmost vividness. 
We should be very glad to know what the rights of the story are, 
and whether the famous signal was really made at the time or 
invented afterwards, and, if so, who invented it. In criticizing 
historical events, realism is in its proper place. The only objec- 
tion to applying the same temper of mind to the representation 
of the amas course of life is, that to do so is to caricature and 
not to depict mankind. Whether or not a particular signal was 
made, is a question of fact which admits of being definitely settled, 
or, at any rate, of being discussed with some definite prospect of 
a settlement; but a man who asserts that all Englishmen are 
worshippers of rank, or that all Government appointments are 
jobbed, 1s substituting a cynical for a good-humoured assertion, 
neither of them being capable of proof. 

Perhaps the most characteristic part of Admiral Robinson’s 
book is that in which he goes off into theology. He is constantly 
wandering into discussions more or less connected with that 
subject, and certainly the way in which he and his friends appear 
to ae conversed about it is well worthy of the attention of all 
whom it may concern, especially the clergy. No one can mix 
much with any class of society in the present day without 
seeing that the interest which t — questions possess for 
all classes of people, and particularly for those who have had any 
advantages in the way of education, is extraordinarily great ; nor 
is it less certain that, whenever a favourable occasion arises, we 


shall find ourselves embarked upon controversies of no common 
depth and importance. Admiral Robinson is not a very re- 
markable man, but it is a sign of the times that he should, 
without any particular call to do so, publish his opinion that 
“Our popular theology is a poor, sordid, unworthy principle, 
not fit he a gentleman nor for an honestman.” The importance 
of this remark consists in the fact that it is made by a very 
commonplace person. The manner in which the Admiral theo- 
logizes is not, to us at least, very convincing. Wishing to prove 
the pre-existence of the human soul, he brings out the following 
strange mixture of lawand gospel, with which we must conclude :— 
* Known of God are all his works from the foundation of the 
world; and if known and seen, they may have existed. Appa- 
rentibus et existentibus eadem est ratio,” 


AN EVANGELICAL BIOGRAPHY.* 


| gp meee biographies are generally suspected, and most often 
deserve to be so. The partiality of relatives not only leads 
them to suppose that the story so deeply interesting to them 
cannot be altogether uninteresting to the public, but induces 
them to handle it with a minuteness of detail and a lavishness 
of praise which sometimes excite a yawn, and sometimes a smile, 
in indifferent readers. Especially does this happen when a child 
undertakes to write the life of a father in whom there was much 
to call forth reverence and admiration, as well as love. In such 
a case, it is hard for one with no great literary experience to 
imagine that the world will not care to know more of a man who 
thoroughly deserved and enjoyed the attachment and venera- 
tion of all who knew him, and most of those who knew him 
best. Perhaps he has been before the world, or a section of 
the world, in a public capacity. His family have treasured 
every word of praise that has appeared in print, have dwelt 
with delight on all the expressions of respect which have 
come from friends or acquaintance ; and with a mass of extracts, 
complimentary letters, and testimonials before them, they do not 
conceive how small a space the object of all these gratifying 
tokens of esteem occupied in the attention of those who gave them, 
or how soon the memory of a good and useful man can disappear 
from the minds of those who had the best cause to know his value. 
All these temptations to indiscreet publication and tedious ampli- 
fication are enhanced, and the most effective checks are removed, 
when the biographer is a lady. The son of a successful author, a 
valued pastor, or an able official, goes to school among four or five 
ea boys, of whom perhaps only two have heard or recollect 
anything about his father. He goes to college and finds his father’s 
name no passport into society, no title to respect. He enters the 
world and discovers how very small a space his father’s reputation 
occupies, except in the immediate circle who have had especial 
reason to know and respect him. Yet sons, after all, are apt to 
write biographies of fathers who might as well be left to the 
memory of that limited circle. How much more likely is a 
daughter to err in this matter? She has mixed chiefly with the 
friends and acquaintance of her own family. She has perha 
been sent to school, but generally to one small and exclusively 
of one class, containing probably five or six among its score of 
pupils whose families are of her own clique, sect, or circle. She 
remains at home—sees more of her father, during those years of 
life when impressions are most deeply made, than of any other 
man—and very generally entertains a far less discriminating 
reverence towards ‘‘ Papa” than even a dutiful and affectionate 
son is likely to feel. A daughter, therefore, is generally about 
the worst biographer that could be chosen, so far as the time 
and patience of the public are concerned ; and Miss Henderson, 
though a favourable example, is no exception to the rule. 

Dr. Henderson was a man of no ordinary knowledge, zeal, and 
ability—a good man, an honest labourer, a good Christian, and 
a better Calvinist. He had large missionary experience—had 
worked hard as a disseminator of the Gospel, as an author, as a 
pastor, and as a teacher. Yet his biography is unquestionably 
a failure; as the biography of any man must be, unless there 
has been something in him so different from the ordinary run 
of good and able men as to give him an unusual hold on the 
interests of mankind. It does not follow that, because his 
sermons were instructive, his life will prove so. It is quite 

ssible that his writings may have been fascinating, and 
fis work fruitful of good throughout a fourth part of the 
globe, and yet the narrative of his individual life not be worth 
reading. Further, it is conceivable that there may have 
veen in his career materials for an exceedingly interesting 
biography, and that it may require a master-hand to use them 
aptly ; while it does not follow that such a hand should be found 
among those who can be asked to undertake the task. What 
may be the cause, we will not pretend to say; but certain it is 
that this book will be acceptable to none but that peculiar class 
of readers denominated, by those who aspire to their favour, “ the 
religious public.” 

Having said this, we have given our readers a clue to the 
character and faults of the book. It is what is called a religious 
biography—that is, one in which set forms and commonplaces of 
devotional language occupy a large space and make themselves 
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obtrusively prominent. It is but fair to add that this is rather 
the fault of the father than of the daughter. His mind appears 
to have been set in the mould of Scottish Evangelicalism, and 
to have reverted to the language and formulas of his sect 
whenever he had been drawn forth into participation in the 
thoughts and interests of the world ond him, as an elastic 
band, after a forced distension, reverts to its original shape and 
size. Hence it is, probably, that at the end of every letter or 
descriptive passage—some of which passages are very clear and 
find a devotional “tag,” doubtless sincere, but 
generally quite ere ea for it would be possible to attach 
any of these “ morals” to almost any other passage of the same 
kind quite as fitly as to that to which they belong. Hence, too, 
we suppose, that marvellous and imperturbable self-satisfaction 
and complacency which runs steadily through every scrap of 
Dr. Henderson’s writing that we find in this volume—tempting 
us constantly, as we read, to quote Hood’s irreverent remark on 
“the pride that swells a self-elected saint.” But when even a 
saint of the Calvinistic order has elected himself to so laborious 
a service as was Dr. Henderson's for the first twenty years of 
his manhood, it becomes not those who “sit at home at ease” to 
deal otherwise than respectfully with him. 

The career of one who rose from being successively a shep- 
herd boy, a watchmaker, and a shoemaker, to be Secretary to 
the Bible Society and theological tutor at a highly-reputed 
college for the education of Dissenting preachers, cannot be 
altogether unworthy of notice. Bnt of Dr. Henderson’s rise 
there is not much to be said. He obtained admittance into the 
Missionary College at Edinburgh at a very early age—he worked 
hard and conscientiously, and the path was open before him. 
His linguistic attainments were extensive, perhaps, rather than 
profound; but he possessed a great facility for the acquisition 
and comprehension of languages, and his reputation as a scholar 
in the later years of his life was by no means inconsiderable. 
He seems to have acquired an acquaintance, if not familiarity, 
with Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, and two or three Russian 
dialects, as well as with German, and we suppose French, before 
he was forty, and during the time when he was labouring 
zealously as a missionary. This certainly implies no common 
diligence and no common power of work. Few men would 
work so incessantly if they could, and many would find their 
health and spirits give way if they attempted it. But it is easy 
to see, from a glance at the — prefixed to the memoir, that 
its subject was unusually fortunate in this respect. Energy, 
almost amounting to what we might call briskness, is the most 
evident characteristic to be read in the features, air, and bear- 
ing—an energy which more than forty years of hard work were 
required seriously to impair. 

By far the most interesting part of Dr. Henderson’s bio- 

phy—his travels in Iceland and in Russia—was written by 
ok , and to judge by the extracts given in this volume, very 
well written. The first station for which he was destined was 
India, whither he was to have proceeded as the colleague and 
assistant to Dr. Paterson. He was scarcely of age when the 
sailed for Denmark, intending to proceed at first to a Danis 
settlement, in order to evade the jealousy of the East India 
Company. This was in 1805. Once in Denmark, however, and 
detained there inevitably for several months, they made them- 
selves so active as missionary agents among the people, especially 
in the distribution of tracts and Bibles, a the organization of a 
propaganda in the capital and in the provinces, that it was deter- 
mined to retain them there, instead of sending them on to India. 
There, and in Sweden, the two preachers spent several useful 
years. In 1814, Mr. Henderson visited Iceland, where he 
remained for more than a year, during which time he travelled 
over nearly the whole of the island, making three distinct tours, 
of which he himself wrote and published an account in two 
volumes. There was certainly plenty for him to do :— 

Here was a parish in which a folio Bible, greatly injured by use, had all its 
defective pages supplied by the pen of a common peasant; and there another, 
whose lent copy had been so long retained by the islanders of Grimsey, that 
the right of its possession had become a disputed point. One copy in an 
island; two in a parish; twelve among two hundred people; six among two 
hundred and fifty; a clergyman, seeking for seventeen long years to possess 
a copy of his own, and hitherto unable to secure the treasure; peasants who 
had offered, but offered in vain, to the amount of five-and-twenty shillings for 
a copy ;—such are the incidents that crowd upon the page. 


Assuredly this was a strange position for a people of whom the 
great majority had been taught to read; and it was no wonder 
that even tracts were received with avidity, and that the demand 
for the sacred volume was such as rapidly to absorb a supply of 
several thousands which had been sent over with Mr. Henderson. 

After his return to Denmark he was busy for rather more 
than a year with the organization of auxiliary Bible Societies 
there—travelling, preaching, canvassing with might and main. 
From many of the chief statesmen and men of influence in the 
country he met with favour and support—among others from 
the present king, then Prince Christian, and from the Landgrave 
Charles of Hesse, Stattholder of Schleswig-Holstein, and father- 
in-law of the then reigning monarch. The latter seems to have 
been a genial, kindly old man, with an extensive theological 
charity which must have somewhat shocked Dr. Henderson’s 
orthodoxy :— 

He had a favourite idea that all forms of religion are but so many.emana- 
tions from primary truth. He thought that the Brahminical Shasters, if 
rightly explained, could be paralleled with Christian Reyelation; nay, that 


the two are to all intents and purposes so essentially harmonious, that the 
Hindoos, without embracin, the religion of the E may 
servants of the same God a | partakers of the same salvation with ourselves. 
He deemed it likely that his theory would obtain confirmation if the sacred 
writings of Thibet could be subjected to a closer investigation, and was most 
urgent in endeavouring to persuade Mr. Henderson to un é an express 
mission to the Court of the i Lama with this end in view. 


The Landgrave’s heart was certainly sounder than his head; 
but it is a rare treat indeed to meet a character so thoroughly 
amiable and liberal in the high places of Evangelical saintship. 
Among all the greatly be-praised friends and benefactors whose 
kindness to Dr. Henderson has entitled them to a place in his 
daughter’s calendar, there is none whose claims to canonization 
ns are so little inclined to dispute as that of “ Charles L. of 
esse.” 

In October, 1826, Mr. Henderson was about to return to 
England, after an absence of eleven years. His work was in 
such a state of progress that he might venture to leave it, and 
he was naturally anxious to revisit home. At this moment, 
however, came letters from the Bible Society in England, 
urging him at once to join Dr. Paterson in Russia ; and to Russia 
he went, reluctantly but resolutely. For a year he laboured 
there with great success in the full sunshine of Imperial favour 
—for Alexander was Czar. A Russian Bible Society had been 
formed, for which the Scottish missionaries laboured zealously 
and with great effect. In the late autumn of 1817, Mr. Hender- 
son—now Ph.D.—started homeward, to see his old friends, and 
to find a wife. Both things accomplished after a businesslike 
and judicious fashion, te started with his bride for another and 
very extensive tour, of which Astrachan was appointed as the 
goal. But he did not remain there long, and of his journey he 
has himself written an account, long ago published and for- 
gotten, from which his biographer makes extracts which give but 
a fragmentary and confused notion of his travels. A quarrel 
with the British and Foreign Bible Society, about some 
translations which Dr. Henderson declared to be scandalous} 
defective, induced his colleague and himself to break o: 
their connexion with that body and return to St. Peters- 
burg, where their services were retained by the Russian 
Bible Society, still flourishing under Imperial patronage 
—not to be long continued. Its president and chief sup- 

rter, Prince p Rewer om Galitzin, backed by the whole in- 

uence of the society, intrigued actively for the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from the Empire, and unhappily succeeded. This in- 
tolerance met with its just seteibation. The Jesuits are 
generally better intriguers than even Russian princes and 
Calvinist missionaries ; and though they could not procure their 
own recal, they accomplished, in conjunction with a strong party 
in the Greek Church, the ruin of their adversaries. It is to be 
feared that the latter were none the wiser for the lesson. The 
bane of Protestant missionary effort is still that party spirit 
which hates Popery more than it loves Christianity. 

Connected with the fall of the Russian Bible Society was the 
fate of one long since canonized among his fellow-sectarians, 
whose story is strikingly illustrative of the amount of obliquity 
of moral vision that is compatible with the most rigid orthodoxy. 
One Pastor Gossner, who Miad written a German comment 
on the Bible, in a Protestant sense, was compelled to leave the 
country on account of his alleged “ heterodoxy.” Dr. Henderson 
went to visit him at considerable risk of increasing the already 
evident displeasure of the Court, and showed him every attention 
that high respect and personal attachment could dictate. It is 
instructive to learn what were M. Gossner’s claims to the 
reverence and confidence of honest men, as well as to the 
admiration of zealous Protestants :— 

Long had this zealous and awakeni , once the curate and il 
(as pr the biographer) of Masi Boos, been freed from the 
chains of Popery, though he had not as yet thrown off the outward badge of 
servitude to Rome. hen asked why he still adhered to a communion 
which he no longer approved, he was wont to reply,“ Because I compassionate 
the destityte state of those in whose church t have been nurtured, and am 
anxious to preach to them the pure, simple, unadulterated Gospel of the 
grace of ; whereas if I were to own myself a Protestant, not one of them 
would ever come to hear me.” When asked how he could sanction the 
Popish ceremonies by as at the tinkle of a bell before an altar which in 
heart he had forsworn, he made answer, “ While I kneel there I take no note 
of the mummery that is pone on around; I am wrestling with God for a 
blessing on the word that I am about to proclaim to the multitude.” There 
will be a difference of opinion as to the validity of his reasoning, the sound- 
ness of his policy, the propriety of his conduct. It was not a course in which 
he finally persevered. But it is certain that his conscience did not then con- 
demu him in the thing which he allowed; certain also that the end which he 
had in view was very fully attained. ... . After having reached Prussia; he 
openly embraced Protestantism, obtained a charge at Berlin, and was enabled 
to minister the Gospel with combined fervour, acceptanee, and success. 


When such a man is accepted cordially as a fellow-labourer by 
Scottish missionaries, latitudinarianism (at least in morals) must 
have made fearful progress. We had always imagined that no 
“ difference of opinion” was permitted among Protestants as to 
the lawfulness of “ doing evil that good may come.” There is 
none among unsophisticated men of ordinary honesty and intelli- 
ence. 
? When it became obvious that the Imperial favour, still nomi- 
nally accorded to the Bible Society, would be made the means 
of perverting its objects and nullifying its influence altogether, 
Dr. Henderson promptly and peremptorily resigned. He re- 
turned to England in 1826. His services as a missionary, and 
his writings, had secured him a welcome among thé Evangelical 
party ; and he speedily obtained a tutorship in the Missionary 
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College at Hoxton, which he held till 1830, when he accepted a 
similar ge in the Theological College at Highbury. Here he 
remained, teaching, writing, and enjoying a quiet and studious 
life for nearly twenty years, a period too uneventful to furnish 
other materials to a biographer than those which are contained 
in his numerous theological writings, of which we need not give 
a list—much less, as Miss Henderson does, an ample summary. 
Forty-five years of severe labour had told on his mental health ; 
and when arrangements were made which led to his retirement, 
in 1850, it soon became evident that his work was done. For 
eight years more he sank, peacefully and gradually, sometimes 
endeavouring to resume his labours, Sat always finding that his 
ae had deserted him; and at last closed a life conscientious, 
aborious, useful, and honourable, in his quiet home at Mortlake, 
on the 16th of May of last year. Noone who has perused his 
history need wonder at the tributes of respect and affection 
which fill the last pages of this volume. No one who reads these 
can doubt that Dr. Henderson enjoyed, as he deserved, the 
cordial love of his friends, and the sincere esteem of those with 
and opens whom he had laboured. More than this his biography 
will not obtain for him. His mind was too narrow to win sym- 
pathy, and not original enough to command admiration from the 
world at large. But as a man who took the work that his hand 
found to do, and did it with all his might, the example of Dr. 
Henderson will no doubt be most useful and instructive among 
those to whom the volume before us should have been especially 
addressed—the young of his own sect and people who may look 
forward to a similar career. 


THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD.* 


f Ke is a seasonable publication. Mr. Busk appears to be 
actuated by a strong interest in his subject, and he has col- 
lected a great number of facts which may be usefully studied by 
those who undertake to inform the public mind as to the capa- 
bilities of our own and other navies for the warfare or warlike 
demonstrations which may at any moment become imminent. 
We must complain, however, of the hasty composition and care- 
less arrangement of Mr. Busk’s work, and of occasional inaccu- 
racies of statement which we have detected, and which lead us to 
suspect others—a suspicion which, if well founded, would detract 
very much from the value of a performance in which absolute 
fidelity to fact is the first essential to utility. 

As an example of negligence where the utmost care should 
have been bestowed, we will take a passage (p. 63 to 65), which 
commences thus :—‘ Of the long array of sailing line-of-battle 
ships, frigates, and corvettes that now figure in the navy list, 
only a very limited number can, as will presently be shown, 
be considered as sea-worthy.” Having read thus far, our 
expectation is of course excited for the demonstration 
which is to come presently. Instead of this we get first 
a few lines of what is meant for fine writing, to which we 
make no other objection than that it appears to us just 
here to be out of place. In proper season we should not 
complain of Mr. Busk taking his little fling as well as any other 
newly-fledged author. But having executed the flourishes, as we 
hope to the satisfaction of his own taste, he next tells us that ‘those 
of the sailing line-of-battle ships to which an auxiliary screw 
can be satisfactorily applied, will probably be converted 
into steamers ;” and he remarks that “ this process of conversion, 
though always costly, is far from being invariably successful.” 
This statement is supported by a description of the eight con- 
verted eighty-gun ships that now figure as one-fourth or there- 
abouts of the steam fleet which is divided between the Channel 
and the Mediterranean, and which forms almost the whole imme- 
diately available strength of England against a possible coalition 
of naval Powers. Mr. Busk says, and we quite bales him, that 
“hardly one of these ships is fit to be sent any distance from home.” 
“They are all extremely crank, have small space for the stowage 
of coal and stores, and bad accommodation for their crews.” 
Such as they are, however, we must be content in case of need 
to trust to them. Let not the Admiralty relax for one single 
moment in its efforts to replace them by better ships; but, if 
the worst comes, we would bid our countrymen remember that 
English sailors are not among those bad workmen who fail and 
lay the blame upon their tools. Something may be done in 
case of need even with the despised eighty-gun ships. The whole 
history of the British navy is full of instances of success achieved 
in spite of difficulties. The Admiralty delays and blunders, but 
the officers and men will mostly contrive to pull things through. 
But although we are thus confident in the resources of a race of 
thorough seamen, it is not the less our duty to protest in the 
most energetic manner against those resources being overtasked 
by official folly or supineness, or miscalled economy. 

Let us return, however, to Mr. Busk. Having pointed out 
the partial inefficiency of the eighty-gun ships, he adverts to 
the uselessness of the nine block-ships, as proclaimed by Sir John 
Pakington; and he then proceeds :-—* oF our other sailing ships 
of the line not already adverted to, there are several, such as the 
Royal George, built in 1827, and the Windsor Castle, as lately as 
last year, which will not bear examining with too critical an 
eye.” Now surely any one who reads this passage would suppose 
that Mr. Busk, after his digressions about the merits of eighty- 
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gun screw-ships and of block-ships, was at last entering on the 
promised examination into the merits of sailing ships. But the 
Royal George has been fitted with engines of 500 horse power, 
and the Windsor Castle is at this moment receiving her ma- 
chinery, as appears from a tabular statement at the end of Mr. 
Busk’s volume. It seems therefore that the description of their 
defects, however truthful and important it may be, constitutes a 
third digression. We are then told that the Renown and the 
Orion, new screw-ships, “are not likely, for the present at least, 
to be surpassed’”’—a statement so very gratifying that we have 
hardly the heart to say that it is out of place. ere is then a 
word or two about several other screw-ships, and then a cata- 
logue of useless sailing frigates, followed by these words :—* If, 
then, we exclude all but really serviceable vessels, instead of 
thirty-five line-of-battle ships, seventy frigates, and forty-three 
corvettes and sloops, there will remain thirteen ships of the line, 
twelve frigates, and eighteen corvettes.” 

We have italicised the word “ then” in order to draw attention 
to Mr. Busk’s singular method of composition. The word is 
usually employed to introduce a conclusion derived from 
preceding statements, but in the two pages from which 
we have quoted there is absolutely net one word to 
prove, or that attempts to prove, that the official number of 
thirty-five sailing line-of-battle ships ought to be reduced to 
thirteen, or to any other smaller number. We have been in- 
formed of the demerits of screw liners, and of sailing frigates, 
but we do not know the name of a single sailing line-of-battle 
ship which Mr. Busk considers either fit or unfit to be sent to 
sea. It would appear, however, that by some process which he 
does not reveal, he has arrived at the conclusion that this country 
possesses thirteen seaworthy line-of-battle ships of the old fashion. 
But the very next sentences in the book are these :—‘‘ The cata- 
logue of sailing-vessels on the following page, furnished by Sir 
Baldwin Walker, professes to include all that can be considered 
effective of cach class. It requires, therefore, some explanation. 
In the first place, if from the thirty-five English line-of-battle 
ships we deduct those converting, or ordered to be con- 
verted, there will not remain more than one (the S¢. Vincent) 
that can be deemed seaworthy.” Now, there is no “ cata- 
Jogue,” properly so-called, ‘“‘on the following page,” but 
merely a statement of the total number of French and 
English sailing liners, frigates, and smaller vessels; and 
the promised “ explanation” is most unsatisfactory. Some ships, 
it is said, may be used for a few years as coal-hulks, and 
the remainder are only fit for fire-wood. If this be true, the 
British navy at this moment counts only one available sailing- 
liner, the St. Vincent. But in the next preceding paragraph we 
were told that, after excluding all but really serviceable vessels, 
there would remain thirteen sailing liners. How this jumble 
arose, or what Mr. Busk really means, we cannot pretend to say. 
He appears to us to have made his book, as many other authors 
do, by cutting out scraps from pamphlets and Parliamentary 
papers, and writing what he meant for a connecting comment on 
them. By some accident, the scraps have been misplaced, and 
hence the digressions and confusion of which we have com- 
plained. Whether this be so or not, the fact remains that, upon 
the question of the present strength of England in sailing line- 
of batile ships—the very matter upon which Mr. Busk under- 
takes to speak—we are utterly unable to derive any useful con- 
clusion from his pages. 

Mr. Busk’s first chapter is devoted to an examination of the 
article in the Conversations Lexicon which attracted so much at- 
tention a few months ago. It is Mr. Busk’s business to expose 
some of the mistakes of fact which occur in that singular pro- 
duction, and also to controvert its main conclusions. One of the 
most remarkable errors which it contains is the statement that 
the great losses of thé French in former naval wars arose “from 
their ships being slightly built, badly fitted, and worse appointed.” 
Mr. Busk exposes this surprising fiction very properly by showing 
how long the prizes taken from the French lasted in our own 
navy, and how much work was got out of them. Among other 
ships he mentions the Franklin, taken at the Battle of the Nile, 
in 1798, and called by the English the Canopus, which was in 
commission in the Mediterranean forty years after her capture. 
Mr. Busk adds that “at St. Domingo she actually fought a 
French three-decker of 130 guns.” We notice this pas- 
sage, not simply because it is inaccurate, but because the 
inaccuracy which it displays is of that kind which vitiates the 
greater part of all the descriptions of land and sea fights that have 
ever been written, and which arises from a disposition to adopt 
any story that makes in favour of one’s own countrymen. 
The action at St. Domingo was fought on the 6th February, 1806, 
between seven English two-deckers and one French three-decker 
and four two-decked ships. All the French ships were either 
captured or destroyed, to the intense satisfaction of the West 
Indies, which had been thrown into a grievous panic at the appear- 
ance of a hostile squadron. The three-decker Jmpérial—which a 
French writer calls “le plus fort et le plus beau vaisseau qui eut 
jamais été construit dans aucun pays du monde”—was assailed 
for fifty minutes by two other English ships before the Canopus 
fired ashot at her. A fourth enemy also bore a part in compelling 
this noble ship to avoid capture by running herself ashore. To 
say, as Mr. Busk does, that the Canopus “ aciually fought a 
three-decker,” appears to imply that she fought her single- 
handed, which we have shown was not the fact. If he only 
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meant to state that the Canopus, assisted by other ships, fought 
a French three-decker, the expression which he uses has not been 
very happily selected. It is possible that he may have been misled 
by some rather inflated accounts of the action at St. Domingo 
which exist in English works. The results of that battle were 
most complete, and the relief which it afforded to the minds of 
commercial men in England was immeasurable. Sir J. T. Duck- 
worth, who commanded, gained great credit with the public, but 
Lord Collingwood, we believe, was rather astonished that his 
subordinate should have raised the blockade of Cadiz, and de- 
ted without orders to the West Indies. The squadron which 
e defeated had escaped from Brest harbour, at a moment when 
Admiral Cornwallis, who commanded the English blockading 
fleet, had been driven from his station by severe weather. The 
sailing of this squadron was _ of one of the many plans which 
naparte formed before and after Trafalgar, for the destruction 
of English commerce. We have heard lately of a French Com- 
mission which has propounded many able plans of the same 
nature, and they seem to have made a great impression upon the 
mind of the author of the Leipsic article. It may be some relief to 
Englishmen to be reminded that, if skilful combinations could 
have ruined their country, the business would have been done in 
the time of the First Empire. German critics not unnaturally 
consider that the planning of a campaign is of at least equal value 
with the execution of it. Ragilease, perhaps, will only be 
moderately disturbed by programmes of possible hostilities, 
which invariably presuppose that French squadrons and single 
ships shall make their way to defenceless English colonies, 
without incurring the necessity of fighting with any of the 
armed enemies who would be looking out for them. ‘ Speed,” 
say the French Commissioners, “is the best weapon against 
an opponent better equipped, and having many weak points to 
protect. It is the indispensable requirement of that party whose 
resources are the smallest, who is less powerful afloat, and 
whose national character displays the greatest amount of daring.” 
We will not enter upon the delicate comparison here sug- 
gested ; but surely it must be owned that the French Commis- 
sioners propose to their national marine a very strange method 
of demonstrating the bravery ascribed to it. We think, as we 
read this passage, neither of Magenta nor of Solferino, but of a 
homely little English drama, called Box and Cox. In the climax 
of violent altercation with which playgoers are familiar, one of 
the two incensed heroes asks the other whether he can fight. 
The answer, given in a nervous, hesitating tone, is “No,” and 
the spirited reply is, “Then come on.” We forget whether it is 
Mr. Box or Mr. Cox who utters this bold challenge, and follows 
it by squaring-up, and thus entitles himself to have it said of 
him that “he displays the greatest amount of daring.” 


Upon the very important subject of the alteration which steam 
must necessitate in naval tactics, Mr. Busk’s book is, we regret to 
say, exceedingly meagre and unsatisfactory. We have read all 
that hehas written or copied from others upon this question without 
deriving any information from his pages. The prophets of evil 
to this country insist, first, that the French are now equal to 
the English in seamanship, as (they say) the English have them- 
selves admitted ; and secondly, that seamanship will henceforth 
be entirely useless in naval battles. The favourite dictum is, that 
tactics by sea and land will now be toa great extent assimilated. 
Mr. Busk repeats, and apparently adopts, this maxim, but does 
not offer to explain it. One thing only appears tolerably clear— 
that there is to be no wind, or only a very little, at the next sea- 

ht. The Channel is to be dominated on some fine day 
when there shall be no south-wester blowing. The screw- 
steamers are not to be compelled to carry sail to steady them- 
selves, and the scientific gunners who never were afloat before 
are not to be discomposed by sea-sickness. It is pleasant to be 
thus carried back to the first Napoleonic ideas. In 1805, a few 
fine days were all that was wanted, according to the Imperial 
projector, to complete the subjugation of England. Another 
promising suggestion is that the English Mediterranean fleet 
must sometimes find itself short of coal ; and when this happens 
the French fleet is to issue, fully coaled, from Toulon—of course 
on a fine day—and offer battle to it. Then there will be vessels 
carrying coal passing between our home ports and Gibraltar, and 
very fast steam-frigates are to slip out from the French ports in 
the Bay of Biscay, and capture them. Certainly this, for the 
nation which possesses “ the greatest amount of daring,” is a very 
unostentatious programme. It is just the old story. The great 
deeds of the French navy are to be done when nobody is looking. 
The finest of its ships are to steal unobserved from port, and 
strike dismay, as they used to do, into the souls of British under- 
writers ; and then, perhaps, such a day as that of St. Domingo 
may restore tranquillity on the Royal achang. 

It were much to be desired that this controversy had not been 
raised, but after the plain speaking of French Commissions and 
German journalists, we should be wanting to our duty if we were 
not rove explicit. All these fine closet speculations are of the 
very smallest practical significance, but they have been made 
with a parade of science and statistics that imposes upon the minds 
of those who do not understand the subject. The strength of 
the British navy has been allowed to fall to a point dangerousl 
low, and it must be raised, in the shortest possible time, to = 
a height az to be a match in numbers and power of ships for the 
combined navies of the world. When that is done, and not till 
then, we may regard with equanimity Continental regenerators of 


naval tactics. Let us have, if Heaven so wills it, a battle in the 
Channel in which the south-west wind, that old ally of England, 
shall take no part. If it must beso, we can meet our enemies with 
confidence, even on the terms most favourable to them. We 
shall await with tranquillity the newest applications of military 
science to a sea-fight. Butif the Australian gold ships and China 
clippers are to be the mark—if hostile cruisers are to lurk as of 
old in every harbour, and prow] in every sea—all the Commissions 
that ever reported cannot change to any material extent the con- 
ditions of a warfare which is to be spread over the whole globe ; 
and it will soon appear that success belongs to those, whoever 
they may be, who remain masters of the ancient methods by 
which ships were managed and battles fought in the most distant 
corners of the world. 


A WALKING TOUR IN BRITTANY.® 


HE we have a real, fresh, manly book. Mr. Jephson, 
nearly worn out by the petty parochial cares of an aguish 
Essex village, determined to recruit health and spirits by a five 
weeks’ pedestrian expedition. He chose Brittany for the scene 
of his exploits, and Mr. Lovell Reeve for his companion. The 
latter, accompanied by a professional photographer, travelled 
more luxuriously, and took stereoscopic views, ninety in number, 
of all the more interesting churches, ruins, and scenes of the dis- 
trict—Mr. Jephson meanwhile on foot, and carrying his kna 
sack, forming a kind of unattached member of the party. It 
does not matter what the “hobby” be—geology, architecture, 
botany, or photography—all that is wanted for a pleasant tour is 
a healthy object. And if, in addition, the object be one in 
which general readers can take a certain amount of interest, and 
the tourist be no narrow pedant, but a man of wide sympathies 
and observation, and one able to describe agreeably what he sees, 
the result is sure to be successful. Mr. Jephson has produced a 
very spirited and instructive narrative; and the ninety stereo- 
graphs that accompany it in a box form a novel application 
of this beautiful art, which is very likely to be extensively 
imitated. 

Our tourist landed at St. Malo, and gives us very pleasantly 
his first impressions of foreign life and manners, so strangely 
contrasted with our own. He finds in that picturesque but de- 
cayed old town a record of its filibustering prosperity, in the 
lofty and stately houses which are due to the times when its 
privateers or corsairs were the terror of the Channel. Drainage 
and gas-lamps, however, have not yet been thought of in the city 
of Chateaubriand. Mr. Jephson plunges at once into the country, 
tastes the galettes of the peasantry, chats with every one he 
meets, notes the gorse grown as a crop for the winter food of 
horses, admires the neat ankles of the paysannes as they thresh 
the corn, finds an explanation of an obscure allusion of Chaucer 
in the Breton practice of giving gaufres, or wafers, to all comers 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, gleans romantic stories of the Chou- 
annerie, pokes into the shops and markets, asks the price of 
everything, gets shocked by the ribald oaths of the French 
grooms, falls into all kinds of trouble about his passport, and so 
reaches St. Brieuc. Here he finds the Administration Muni- 
cipale, with the usual kind consideration of a paternal despotism, 
minutely prescribing the toilette for dancing ladies and non- 
dancing ladies at the ball to be given to the Emperor. But 
he leaves the = in disgust—his reply to the commissary of 
police, “‘ Mon Dieu, Monsieur, je ne suis personne,” not having 
satisfied that dignitary, and ail his time having been wasted in 
absurd inquiries and appeals to the consul. No sooner has he 
started for Guingamp than two mounted gendarmes catch him 
again, and this ill-luck with the police seems to have been the 
chief drawback to the pleasure of his tour. Escaping them, he 
falls in with a genuine “pillawer”—the nomadic an 
glorified by Emile Souvestre. Him he manages to outwalk, 
and finds pleasanter company in a large party of farm labourers, 
men and women, hard at work, threshing in company. “As I 
came up, ajolly Breton called out, ‘Voulez-vous vous marier? 
En voici (pointing to the women) pour choisir.’ ‘C'est vrai,’ 
I replied, ‘ elles sont belles comme des anges ; mais malheureuse- 
ment j’ai une femme chez moi.’” Immediately after this sally 
he meets the curé, and inwardly congratulates himself on his 
shooting-jacket and wide-awake. Nothing is funnier than to 
see the professional interest he takes in hie ‘brother parsons and 
their doings. It is evidently a never-failing amusement to him, 
disguised as he is in his travelling mufti, to look at them ab 
extra as it were. But, we take it, they would soon have pene- 
trated his disguise, had they had much astuteness, for his clerical 
tastes crop out on all occasions. 

Going westward, Mr. Jephson finds the granite cottages giving 
way to mud huts, and shoes and stockings growing scarce. He 
gives us a truly Arcadian picture of the department of Finisterre, 
which we fear does more credit to the effect of his pedestrian 
exertions on his digestion and temper than to his discernment. 
All is couleur de rose. There is no poverty, no drunkenness ; 
the women are all pretty and modest ; every one is courteous, and 
every one intelligent. We are not surprised at things seeming 
so fair to a holiday tourist bent on enjoying himself. But a 
clergyman who has looked below the surface of rustic life in 
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England might reasonably have his doubts whether there were 
no dark shades to the Breton picture. 

From Guingamp Mr. Jephson turns northward to visit the 
Round Church, or Temple, of Lanleff. Wanting food and 
guidance, and finding none, he thus soliloquizes at the gate of 
the presbytére :—“ Shall I knock at the gate? No; the parson 
is probably bigoted and narrow-minded, ignorant of everything 
but crabbed school divinity and casuistry. Besides, what should 
J think if a Frenchman travelling with a knapsack at his back 
were to knock at my Essex parsonage? I am afraid I should 
look rather suspiciously at him.” However, he summons courage, 
finds the Abbé sitting on his, table in the kitchen in a cloud of 
tobacco smoke, and dressed in cassock, bands, cocked hat, and 
sabots. After civilities the two ecclesiastics grow intimate. 
“My hospitable host pressed me to take some ‘ croc,’ ‘ Allons, 
sans fagon!’ and on my saying I did not know what ‘croc’ 
meant, he observed that it was nevertheless English. It was, in 
fact, an attempt at ‘grog.’” There is no doubt that this Abbé 
was a very good fellow, and well deserved the parson’s invitation 
to return his visit “dans le canton de Essex ’—where we hope 
that some day their politely and charitably managed theological 
controversy will be continued. The ruins of the round church, 
of which Mr. Reeve obtained a stereograph, are very curious, 
and very little known to English ecclesiologists. The fabric is 
Romanesque, the circle having twelve arches and piers of very 
early character, while the surrounding aisle has twenty-four 
narrow deeply-splayed lights. The aisle is vaulted. Mr. Jephson 
does not say how the central part was formerly roofed. 

Thence to Lezardrieux—a name which Mr. Jephson plausibly 
derives, like the many Lizards in England, from Lazar, or leper. 
He observes that there is always a rope-walk at a place so called, 
and he states that rope-making was the only trade formerly 


allowed to be exercised by those who were afflicted with that | 


dreadful disease. Thence to Lannion, in Lower Brittany, where 
Brezonec is spoken universally, and where “ may still be heard 
the national songs of the Cymri,” and where the market-place is 
one of the most picturesque in the world. From Morlaix 
Mr. Jephson diverged to St. Pol-de-Léon. The bolder granitic 


scenery of Finisterre answers to—or causes, as our author 


thinks—the silent and reserved character of its people as com- 
pared with those of Tréguier. ‘As we proceed further south, 
towards the Morbihan, festive dances grow rarer and rarer, and 
the ‘ Pardon’ becomes, what it was originally intended to be, a 
urely religious observance. Here you see the men with their 
ong black hair floating in elf-locks on their shoulders from under 
broad-leaved slouched hats, while the extreme severity of the 
women’s dress makes them resemble nuns. The meditative and 
concentrated character of the people is fertile in poetic fancy, 
“ bang. of the finest of the popular ballads are in the dialect 
of Léon.” 

At Morlaix the tradition of its sack by the English in 1522 is 
said still to linger. The famous Calvaries of Finisterre are 
described and photographed enough, and more than enough ; 
but Mr. Jephson wisely leaves the legend of Salaiim the Idiot 
to the pages of Murray. At Lesleven our author was drawn 
unwillingly into controversy with the curé, and confesses that he 


“perished miserably” in defence of the Church Catechism against | 


the Gorham judgment. At Landerneau his companion at the 
table @héte was one of those hair merchants who buy the peasant- 
girls’ tresses for the Paris wig-makers. “The wretch was 
exulting over a great prize he had just made; it was a head of 
hair more than a yard long, black as the raven’s wing, and fine 
and soft as floss-silk, which he had bought for the small sum of 
twenty-eight francs.” Who, after this, would expect to find our 
pee arriving at the conclusion that after all it might not 
e amiss to part with hair which even his Arcadian shepherdesses 

would not keep clean P 

Missing Brest, the party next reunite at Chateaulin. A 
moonlight walk to this place, and our author’s adventures in 
finding an inn, are pleasantly told. We sympathise in his 
fear of the police when he discovers that he has knocked up the 
people at the Hotel de Ville—the first word being all that he 
was able to make out in the dark. Here he had the luck to join 
a wolf-hunt, though he lost his only chance of shooting a wolf. 
The whole thing is humorously described. The sub-prefect 
harangued him on the superiority of the French “ chasse” to 
English hunting. Among other things, he said that “to be an 
accomplished sportsman in France, you must know more than 
forty tunes on the French horn. You must play one tune when 
the wolf is on foot, another when he is wounded, another when 
he is killed; and so with every different beast of the chase.” 

Arrived at Quimper Mr. Jephson recounts the full ceremonial 
of a Kernewote wedding, and compares it with our own shame- 
faced method of celebrating marriage among the rural popula- 
tion, much to the disadvantage of the latter. This part of the 
tour is perhaps the least amusing. A diligence journey to 
Quimperlé, affording less adventure, is however not an unsuit- 
able place for disquisitions. Adverting to the interesting ques- 
tion of the comparative morality of different nations, Mr. Jephson 
gives the palm to the Bretons over our own population. He 
speaks with high commendation of the social intercourse of the 
two sexes, as being a great preservative from some of the evils 
of the habits of the lower orders among ourselves :— 


The rustic theatre and the village festival (he says) supply the 
craving for theatrical representations and dancing. 


vide for the athletic exercise of the men. All these recreations are either 
shared by the women or humanized by their presence. In England our 
Lady Bountifuls would be frightened at the very idea of collecting the lower 
orders of both sexes for purposes of recreation. Music and dancing, which 
are innocent for the higher orders, would be thought sinful for the lower. 
Yet, notwithstanding the care that we have taken to banish everything like 
merry-making from the life of all but the rich, female chastity before mar- 
riage is confessedly almost unknown among the lower classes both of our 
town and country population, while the statistical reports of the number of 
illegitimate births in Brittany indicate a very high standard of morality. 
The very dress and demeanour of the Breton peasant-girl are enough to show 
her superiority in modesty and self-respect. 

Surely this is wisely and instructively said. 

Our tourists next visited Morbihan, the department which is 
richest in Druidical remains. We quite sympathize with Mr. 
Jephson in thinking dolmens, menhirs, cromlechs, &., rather 
open to the charge of sameness, in spite of their somewhat weird 
interest. He repeats the statement that even within the memory 
of man these monuments of idolatry were the subjects of super- 
stitious homage by the inhabitants, and describes, from M. de la 
Villemarqué, the great authority for Breton customs, a festival 
still held in June, which is clearly of Druidical origin. The 
ministration of the Archdruid on these occasions seems to be tra- 
ditionally remembered as that of the “ parson.” From Hennebon 
to Auray was also traversed by diligence ; and here M. Floriant, 
the conductor, had an anecdote to tell of two English schoolboys 
who had travelled with him a few days before :— 

They were asking him the French for different things on the road. Pre- 
sently a flock of geese appeared, and they wanted to know their French 
name. M. Floriant told them that — were called des Anglais ; for, he said 
to me, you know they hiss and gabble like people talking English. The bo 
said nothing; but on seeing a pig by the roadside, they asked M. Floriant 
how that was called. He replied, un cochon. “ Ah,” said one of the boys, 
“In England we call those animals conducteurs.” To do M. Floriant 
justice, he enjoyed the retort quite as much as the boys, though it was made 
at his own expense. 

Carnac and its dreary antiquities, and St. Gildas—sacred to 
Abelard’s memory, but now a boarding-house convent—came 
next in order. And then Vannes—full of English tradi- 
tions. Here Mr. Jephson introduces us to the Kloireks, or 
Seminarists, who make so great a figure in Breton minstrelsy, 
and we have to thank him for a spirited rendering of the ballad 
‘* Jenovefa Rustefan.” And again at Ploermel he makes occasion 
for a version of another ballad, on “ the Battle of the Thirty.” 
Under Rennes we have of course the biography of the constable 
Du Guesclin, or Bertram Gwesklen, as Mr. 5 A hson gives the 
name in the Breton spelling, unpronounceable b Ponds tongues. 
At Vitré he found a thoroughly medieval city, and was 
disconcerted by being dragged into religious controversy, though 
this time with a disputatious Huguenot minister. Dinan is the 
next resting place: and here the most interesting piece of de- 
scription is that of the Lunatic Asylum of the epee — 
by a monastic body, Les Fréres de St. Jean de Dieu. Mr. 
Jephson does ample justice to the extraordinary charity and self- 
devotion of these religious men. Returning to St. Malo, 
he found the town in a state of great excitement about the 
inauguration of the monument to the defeat of the English at St. 
Cast, in 1758; and only managed by great exertion to get home 


_ after his five weeks’ absence, just in time for his Sunday duty. 


Finally, a section on Breton Ballads, with the music and trans- 
lations, completes the volume, and justifies the author’s claim to 
the title of F.S.A., which he appends to his name. 

To those who seek an untrodden field for their autumn 
excursion, we strongly recommend Brittany, with Mr. Jephson 
asa guide. We repeat that we have seldom met a more cheer- 
ful or more scholarly book of travel. Perhaps there may be a 
little too much quotation of Chaucer and Rabelais; but it must 
be remembered that Brittany is still an old-world province, and 
full of reminiscences of ‘the Mort d’ Arthur and Froissart. It is 
clear that it is full of attractions to all kinds of people. There are 
trout streams, and wolves, and bustards for sportsmen ; legends, 
ballads, and antique ballads for antiquaries ; pretty women and 
picturesque costumes, and infinite village festivals and fine 
scenery for sketchers; and an unexplored wealth of architec- 
ture—ecclesiastical, military, and civil—for the ecclesiologist. 
We hope sincerely that no political difficulties will close Brit- 
tany this year to our adventurous countrymen. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


way of to his forthcoming translation of 
Pindar, M. Villemain has just published a large octavo 
volume* on the genius of that poet, and on Lyric poetry in con- 
nexion with the moral and religious culture of nations. It 
would be a great mistake to attach to the word prolegomena any 
of the ideas which we associate with the fruits of German in- 
dustry and erudition. We must not be deterred by our respect for 
M. Villemain’s very high reputation from expressing our opinion 
that the perusal of the six hundred pages before us leads us to 
agree with Cobet’s remark in a recent publication, that the Greek 
scholarship of France is of the -most inferior order. No doubt 
everything M. Villemain writes must always be worth reading ; 
but we think none of his works forces upon our notice as strongly 
as the one before us the less favourable aspect of his style and 


* Essais sur le Génie de Pindare et sur la Poésie dans ses 
Rapports avec VElévation Morale et Religieuse des ‘ar Ville- 
main, Membre de |’Institut. Paris: Didot. London: Jeffs, 1859. 
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criticism. The opening chapter is devoted toa comparison between 
Pindar and Bossuet, and its contents scarcely prepare us for 
the scholarship and acumen displayed in the sequel. The trite 
passage—emdpepor’ ri dé tis ; ti 8 ; aids dvap “AvOpwros—is 
thus translated by M. Villemain: “ Etres éphéméres, qui existe P 
qui n’existe pas? l’homme, réve d’un ombre;” and a few 
pases further on we find him instituting a comparison between 

indar and Bossuet, on the strength of a fragment of the 
Threni, which it requires something more than the authority 
of Theodoret to make us believe to have been ever written 
by Pindar at all. Clemens Alexandrinus does not mention 

e author’s name. The second chapter contains a number of 
traditions about Pindar’s life, unaccompanied by any attempt at 
criticism. In the third chapter M. Villemain drops Pindar, 
and breaks ground in the more general field of lyric poetry 
asa whole. We cannot say that we are satisfied with his expo- 
sition of the nature and genesis of lyric song. Chapters IV. to 
IX. inclusive are taken up with the lyrical poets proper of 
Hellas—Archilochus, Aleman, Alczus, appho, Callinus, Stesi- 
chorus, Xenophanes, Empedocles, Anacreon, Simonides. Chapters 
X. and XI. profess to give some account of the lyrical element 
of the Greek drama. Two more chapters on the reigns of 
Alexander and of the Ptolemies introduce us to Callimachus and 
Theoeritus. If M. Villemain could bring himself to believe in 
Theocritus having had cognizance of the Septuagint, we are only 
surprised he did not make better use of the pages of Steudlin, 
Hug, and Augusti in support of the plausible fiction which he 
took under his patronage. The last four chapters of Part I. 
contain some views on Latin lyric poetry which are deserving of 
more attention, because their author is evidently a better master 
of his subject. Still more is this the case with the second part, 
which embraces lyric poetry under the Christian dispensation. 
The remarks on the hymns of Gregory Nazianzene, Synesius, 
Prudentius, and Paulinus are ingenious and interesting. We 
advise the reader not to linger over the comparatively feeble 
chapter on Dante, but to hasten on to the excellent apergu of the 
lyric poetry of Italy, Spain, and France—of Petrarch, Herrera, 
Ronsard, and Malherbe. The chapter next following is entitled 
Poésie lyrique dans le Nord. But among the omissions forcées 
is the poetry of Germany, which M. Villemain’s ignorance. of 
the language renders a sealed book. England, therefore, does 
duty for all the Northern nations—a synecdoche at which it would 
be churlish to take offence—and, with the exception of a page or 
two on Shirley, Marlowe, Milton, Dryden, and Congreve, Gray, 
is made to do duty for all England. The decline of French 
poetry in the eighteenth century, and the reaction caused every- 
where by the French Revolution, are portrayed in the next 
chapter. M. Villemain’s countrymen will not be much flat- 
tered with his slight appreciation of the lyric poetry of France 
in the present century—an epoch beyond ali others prolific in 
lyrie song. After the fashion of the wasps, M. Villemain carries 
a sting in the tail of his book ; for the concluding chapter on the 
Avenir de la Poésie lyrique is rife with sarcasm on the present 
state of things in France. 

We now come to a work which is more of an actwalité than 
the one just noticed. We allude to Cantu’s History of the 
Italians* from the earliest down to the most recent times. M. 
Cantu’s reputation as an historian won for him the honour of 
imprisonment at the hands of Austria, and of translation at the 
hands of Germany, France, and England. His Universal 
History has gone through eight editions in the original tongue, 
and through two editions in the French translation. It is from 
the second edition of the history of the Italians that the French 
translation—of which the first two volumes are before us—has 
been made. The work, however, even in its French dress, may 
be considered as an original, for it is headed by a French preface 
from the author, who also revises and corrects the proofs as it 
passes through the press. It will be completed in twelve five- 
shilling octavo volumes, of about six hundred pages each. The 
first two comprise the history of Italy from the earliest times to 
the death of Marcus Aurelius. We are introduced to a new 
writer in the bibliography of the primitive history of Italy— 
viz., M. George Lewis Cornvall (sic). We are by no means 
9 eos to endorse M. Cantu’s views on most points of 

istory, and indeed on points no longer sub judice. On the 
agrarian laws, for instance, of the Gracchi, we sorely miss the 
sagacity of Niebuhr, by which M. Cantu would have done well 
to have profited. Still the value of this history as an encylo- 
pedic repertory of facts—historical, social, political, and lite- 
rary—is undeniable, especially when the writer is treating of 
matters on which an Italian is alone competent to pro- 
nounce an opinion. For example, the appendix of 130 es 
on ‘ Les Langues Italiques,” is a most valuable étude on the 
ancient dialects of Italy, and on the genesis of the modern 
language. Cantu’s object is to show that there was no solution 
of continuity between the Latin and the Italian. ‘The ingenuity 
and industry here displayed are beyond all praise. One of 
the most important documents in proof of the gradual transfor- 
mation of the Latin is the Vulgate of the New Testament, which 
Jerome compiled from translations that date from the second 
century, and that contain numberless locutions now current in 


* Histoire des Italiens. Par M. César Cantu. Traduite sous les de 
YAuteur, par M. Armand Lacombe. Tomes i, ii. Paris: Didot. $ 
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modern Italian. We are glad to find that the publishers appear 


anxious to issue the successive volumes of the translation with 


all possible speed. 

Another work of more immediate interest is a thick volume of 
treaties, conventions, and actes diplomatiques* of every kind 
which directly or indirectly concern Italy and Anstria, ranging 
from 1703 to 1859. It is due to the enterprise of M. Amyot, 
who deserves the thanks of all who take an interest in the 
Italian question. The correspondence between Austria and 
England in 1848, on the question of liberating Lombardy, the 

rivate treaties between Austria and the Italian States, the 
amous Memorandum of Rayneval on the Roman States, which 
found its way into the Daily News two years ago, the discus- 
sions which took place at the Congress of Paris, the correspon- 
dence, manifestoes, and circulars of Cavour, Buol, and Walewski 
are here collected together, and make up some 800 pages, which, 
as the French say, “ palpitate with interest.” A valuable Biblio- 
graphie refers the fans an to sources where he may get more 
complete information respecting any particular treaty; and a 
series of succinct résumés historiques enables him to note the 
various phases of government through which the different States 
of Italy have passed. 

To complete our list of works of the day and of the hour, we 
may mention two new volumes of the p be and Correspon- 
dence of Prince Eugene.t They range from April, 1809, to Oc- 
tober, 1810. Ere long we may find the Armée d’ Italie of 1859 
doing battle on the same ground as that to which the letters an 
despatches of Eugéne half a century agoconduct us. The names 
of Gyula, Baraguay d’Hilliers, and others, meet us at every turn, 
and we feel tempted to ask ourselves whether history be not a 
mocking-bird, repeating itself. The campaigns of the Tyrol, 
which occupy the greater part of these two volumes, are amon 
the least known of the wars of the first Empire, and the letters o 
Eugéne, combined with the narrative of their editor, M. Du Casse, 
throw considerable light on them. Napoleon’s letters are few in 
number. We cannot resist the temptation of quoting the follow- 
ing, which we suspect would not be disowned by his successor 
if he were to throw off the mask :— 

Mon fils, je vous envoie une lettre du ministre des cultes. Il me semble 

que vous étes plus & portée de savoir ce que pense cet Antonelli. Faites-le 
sonder, et s'il croit qu’il est du devoir du pape de renoncer & toute idée de 
temporel, d’aplanir les difficultés qui existent sur les affaires de Rome, 
cest-a-dire,d’instituer mes évéques, Xc.,de faire le pape tranquillement, sans 
vouloir faire le César; si, dis-je, ce Cardinal est assez sensé et vraiment assez 
religieux pour penser ainsi, on peut l’engager a l’écrire au pape, car les 
malheurs de l’Eglise sont évidents, et méme l’autoriser & se aupres de 
lui pour lui servir de conseil. 
When we reflect that About’s Question Romaine was written 
at the instigation of the French Government, we can have little 
doubt that the sentiments here expressed are those which 
Napoleon the Third entertains for Antonelli the Second. 

We are glad to call attention to a third volume of M. 
Duvergier de Hauranne’s History of Parliamentary Government 
in’ France.~ Beginning with the defeat of Waterloo and the 
abdication extorted from Napoleon, it carries us down to the 
famous ordonnance du 5 Septembre, 1816, which threw con- 
sternation into the ranks of the ultra-Royalists. The misfortune 
is that M. Duvergier de Hauranne writes, as he has lived, after 
the fashion of a partisan. While Parliamentary government 
was in vigour, few men did more to impede its action or defeat 
its aims. And now that its suppression has reduced one of its 
most dangerous foes to insignificance and to silence, we look 
with some suspicion on the pedestal erected in its honour by 
one who helped to hurl it into the pitfall of revolution and of 
anarchy. As the narrative proceeds, it will be interesting to 
com the facts and theories advanced with those contained 
in the memoirs of M. Guizot, the Minister to whose downfall 
M. Duvergier de Hauranne contributed in no small we If 
any one wishes to form some idea of the large margin allowed to 
what is called la liberté des in-octavos, we recommend him to 
turn to the concluding pages of the second chapter, filled as they 
are with anathemas against the first Napoleon as he retires to 
Saint Helena, and winding up with the memorable words of 
Lanjuinais: “ Appeiez-le héros, si vous voulez; ne l’appelez pas 
grand homme. “ titre de grand homme suppose des qualités 
morales dont le titre de héros peut se 4 

At the present crisis a volume of Etudes sur la Marine§ by the 
Prince de Joinville—for that he is the author is one of those 
secrets which are known to all men—will be read with peculiar 
interest. The development of which the French navy has been 
and is yet capable, as shown, for example, in the rise and 
gress of the Escadre de la Méditerranée—the part which France 
considers herself called on to play in the civilization of the 
Chinese Empire, and the consequent necessity of increasing her 
naval forces in those seas—the new features which the appli- 
cation of steam has introduced into naval warfare—such are 
the topics handled with conspicuous ability by the exiled Prince. 
We recommend the following to the attention of the 
Board of Admiralty. The writer is speaking of the rapidity and 


* Recueil des Traités, Conventions, et Actes Diplomatiques concernant 
he et 1703—1859. Paris: Jeffs. 
émoires et espondance, politique et militaire, rince 
v. vi. Paris: Michel Lé Williams and N te. 
t Histoire du Gouvernement Parlementaire en France. Par M. 

de Hauranne. Tome iii. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Jeffs. 1859. 
§ Btudes sur la Marine, Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Jeffs. 1859, 
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pees with which the French men-of-war landed troops in’ 
taly and Sicily in 1848—a rapidity admitted by— 
les Anglais, nos juges les meilleurs sans doute et les moins partiaux en 
pareille matitre. C’est que ce mode d’opération, cette guerre de surprise, ces 
expéditions soudaines, imprévues, conviennent merveilleusement & notre génie 
national. La combinaison de nos forces de terre et de mer par l'emploi de la 
vapeur, cette combinaison continuellement pratiquée aus nos longues 
uerres d’Afrique, est devenue une habitude et presque un jeu pour nous. 
’est un avantage qu’il faut conserver le plus ‘soigneusement possible 4 notre 
armée et 4 notre marine, et si le malheur du monde veut que la carriére des 
combats vienne un jour 4 se rouvrir, si la France doit remettre au vent son 
drapeau sur les champs de bataille, il y a 14 pour elle un moyen de faire de 
grandes choses et de frapper méme au loin des coups décisifs, qui doit toujours 
étre présent & sa pensée, 

The same publishers have recently given to the world a col- 
lection of Essais de Morale et de Critique,* which appeared from 
time to time during the last eight years in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, or the Journal des Débats, from the pen of M. Ernest 
Renan. Those who remember reading, at the time of their first 

ublication, the very remarkable Etudes on Cousin, Thierry, 

amennais, and on the poetry of the Celtic races, will be glad 
to have by them in a more permanent shape articles which gave 
so much zest and vigour to the columns of the newspaper or the 
pages of the review. At the present time, the reader will turn 
with peculiar interest to the notice on Luigi Tosti, ou le Parti 
Guelfe dans lV’ Italie contemporaine, and to the review of Ferrari's 
Revolutions d’Italie. There is something very noble in the 
spirit in which these Hssais are conceived, and in the language 
in which they are couched. The preface, in particular, sets forth 
with singular dignity the motives which have disinclined the 
author from replying to attacks made on his previous works. It 
is true that these attacks were ill-written and malevolent. ‘“ Mais 
la religion,” says M. Renan, “ fait assez de bien dans le monde 
pour qu’on puisse lui passer quelques idées étroites et un peu de 
mauvais style.” We have ourselves, on more than one occasion, 
been compelled to differ from M. Renan, but we shall always be 
eager to bear witness to the intellectual rectitude and high moral 
tone by which his writings are characterized. 

After much hesitation on the plan to be adopted in executing 
their long-projected scheme of a Dictionnaire des Beauz- 
Arts, the Académie des Beaux-Arts have at length adopted the 
wisest course by committing the first volume of the maga Af 
to press, and themselves to a definite course of action. The 
contents of this Dictionary are arranged by the Academy 
under the following heads: —1. Words connected with the 
teaching and technicalities of art. 2. Words not specially 
technical, but applicable to.the theory, history, and esthetics of 
art. 3. Words which designate works of art, or of ornamenta- 
tion. 4. Establishments founded for the culture of art, such as 
Academy, Museum, &c. 5. The names of the gods, goddesses, 
and heroes of mythology, as having furnished the theme of 
innumerable monuments of all kinds, from a temple to a vase. 
6. Towns famous as foci and repositories of art, such as Athens, 
Delphi, Rome, Florence, &c. 7. Words indicating ceremonies 
in vogue among the ancients, and which gave rise to artistic 
monuments. Such is the outline which the Dictionary is 
intended to fill up. The omission of artistic biography is a very 
serious one to our apprehension. Considerations of space in- 
duced them to make it; but we are glad to see from the preface 
that the Academy do not abandon the idea altogether, though they 
despair of making it an element in their Dictionary. The first 
volume contains about eighty words, beginning with A and ending 
with Achilles, and occupies 192 double-columned quarto pages. It 
is illustrated by turns with engravings or woodcuts, as the nature 
of the subject requires. Both the text and the plates seem to 
us to be very fairly executed, but after such long and vehement 
incubation, we must say the Academy have hatched a very 
small egg. However, it would be premature to pronounce an 
opinion at this early stage of the work. We recommend to 
Lord Haddo’s virtuous indignation the words which close the 
article on Academy models. “On ne saurait trop le redire, 
l'étude du nu est le fondement de |’ éducation de l’artiste ; cette 
étude est & la fois ce qu'il y a de plus élémentaire et de plus 
élevé dans l'art.” 

It is some time since we have noticed a volume of Didot’s 
Biographie Générale.t The last that has come to hand is the 
twenty-eighth, and extends from Koehler to La Laure. Among 
the principal names are those of Kossuth, Koung-Fou-Tseu 

called by the ar Confucius), Kopernicus, La Bruyére, and 

Fontaine. Chinese names are far more plentiful than those 
of Englishmen. Among the grave omissions we may mention 
the names of Lagrange and Laing, which are conspicuous by their 
absence. A better fate was due to Mol.tre’s favourite actor, and 
to one of the best of English writers on Norway. Too scanty 
justice is done to Laharpe, and the notice on Lactantius is 
far more feeble than we had a right to expect from M. B. 
Aubé, whose articles we have frequently had occasion to praise. 
In an enterprise such as that of a biographical dictionary there 
is great danger lest the diligence and conscientiousness of the 
various contributors should flag as the work proceeds, and _as 
its success seems well assured. We recommend the editor, Dr. 
Hoefer, to spur up his staff. 

* Essais de Morale et de Critique. Par Ernest Renan, Membre de 
l'Institut. Paris: Michel Lévy.. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 

+ Dictionnaire de l Académie des Beaux-Arts. Tome premier. Paris: 
Didot. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 

Nouvelle Biographie Générale, Tome xxviii. Paris: Didot, London 
Williams and Norgate. 


Under the title of Mademoiselle Mariani,* M. Arstne Hous- 
saye has published a tale which he seems to wish us to believe 
taken from real life. The story is one of female vengeance. 
Horace de * * * keeps hesitating between his mistress and his 
Jiancée, unwilling to tie himself to the one from a reluctance to 
drop the other. Madlle. Mariani, the fiancée, suspects the real 
cause of his tardiness and faltering of purpose, and finds her way 
to a gambling hell, where she meets Horace and his mistress. 
Horace is dismayed—takes her aside into another room, and 
offers tomarry her. “ Ah! je vous attendais li. Vous daignez 
consentir & m’épouser maintenant qu’il est trop tard. Quand 
j‘étais une honnéte fille, vous me trouviez indigne de vous. Eh 
bien, quel que soit mon abaissement, je suis encore trop fiére 
pour youloir maintenant d’un homme qui aurait l’infamie de 
m’épouser quand j’ai souillé mon pied dans cette maison de 
malheur. Tout est fini.” Whereupon Luciana Mariani stabs 
herself. The moral of this most edifying story we give in M. 
Houssaye’s own words :—‘t Mademoiselle Mariani a eu la vertu 
de Luecréce dans son héroique vengeance. N’est ce donc pas la 
vertu de l’ame de tout sacrifier 4 une immortelle passion, quand 
on sait le prix de son sacrifice.” This is a very convenient doc- 
trine, and if melodrama were the object of life, would be worthy 
of all acceptation. We confess, however, that we are humdrum 
enough to stick to the old-fashioned notion that passions are to 
be vanquished, not to be satiated; and that, even as a question 
of theatrical effect, it would tell better to make a sacrifice—if 
sacrifice there be—to duty, than to yield to the dare-devilry which 
prompts a respectable girl to make her way into the haunts of 
vice to cull the flower Vengeance. 


P <— Houssaye: Mademoiseile Mariani. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: 
effs. 
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In consequence of numerous applications from persons desirous of completing 
their Sets of the “Saturday Review,” all the early Numbers have been 
reprinted; and the Publisher is now able to deliver single copies of each 
number from the commencement, at 6d. each copy, unstamped. He is also 
prepared to supply entire volumes as under :— 
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PRINCESS’S THEATR E— 

\ LAST SIX NIGHTS OF HENRY THE FIFTH, which will be withdrawn 
after Saturday, 9th July, NEVER TO BE REPEATED UNDER THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT, 

On MONDAY, and during the week, will be presented Shakspeare’s Historical 
Play of HENRY THE FIFTH, commencing at Seven o'clock. King Henry, Mr. C. 
Kean ; Chorus, Mrs. C. Kzan. To conclude with the New Farce, in one act, entitled, 
1F THE CAP FITS. 


DLLE. ANNA WHITTY, from the Principal Theatres in 
Italy, will sing, for the First Time in England, at M. BENEDICT’S CONCERT, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, Monday, July 4th. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS, ST. JAMES’S HALL, Piceadilly.— 
LAST WEEK BUT THREE,—THE BURLESQUE ITALIAN OPERA 
EVERY EVENING.—Open every Night at Eight. ihe usual Day Representations 
every Saturday Afternoon at Three. 
Dress Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 3s.; Unreserved Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s, 
Tickets and Places may be secured at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- 
street; and at the Hall (Piccadilly Entrance). 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOUKS.— 

The FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 

5, PALL MALL EAST (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk’ 
Admittance, 1s, ; Catalogue, 6d. JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


VHE HEART OF THE ANDES, by FREDERIC E. CHURCH 

(Painter of “The Great Fall, Niagara”), will be exhibited by Messrs. DAY and 
SON, Lithographers to the Queen, on and after MONDAY, July 4th, at the GERMAN 
GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street. Admission, One Shilling. 


YHE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
Patron—H. R. H. The PRINCE CONSORT, K.G. 
President—Right Hon. The EARL DE GREY, K.G. 
Chairman—A, J. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq., F.G.S., F.S.A, 
A CONVERSAZIONE will be held in the South Kensington Museum (which will be 
open to the Visitors exclusively), on THURSDAY EVENING, July 7th, at Eight o’clock. 
Subscribers or their Friends may obtain Cards by Letter to the Hon. Sec. at 
13, Stratford-place, W. GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, A.R.A., Treasurer, 
JOSEPH CLARKE, F.S.A., Hon. See, 


PRIVATE TUITION—SUSSEX. 

HE REV. G. C. IRVING, M.A., St. John’s College, Cam- 

bridge (Eighth Wrangler, 1850), Curate of Newick, receives a FEW PUPILS 

into his house to prepare for either of the Universities, or for any of the Public 
Examinations. Terms, £160 per Annum.—Address, Newick, Uckfield. 


— 


CLERGYMAN, residing in Northamptonshire, who prepares 

Boys for the Public Schools, wishes to meet with a GRADUATE, either of 
OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE, who would assist him in the INSTRUCTION of his 
PUPILS. Salary, £80 per Annum.—Address, The Rev. B. A. M., Stone’s Library, 
Banbury. 


MORAVELLING TUTOR.—A GENTLEMAN, who has taken a 

FIRST and a SECOND CLASS in the Public Classical Examinations in Oxiord, 
and can give most satisfactory references, wishes to TRAVEL with one or more 
PUPILS, either in GREAT BRITAIN or ABROAD, for two or more months,— 
Address to A, B., care of Messrs, CrossLgx and Binuineton, Rugby. 
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ILL HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Middlesex.— Head Master, 
Rev. PHILIP SMITH, BA, assisted by a Staff of Resident Masters, The 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on the 3rd of AUGUST. Terms, Forty Guineas for Bo 
under Eleven years; for Boys above that age, Fifty Guineas. Prospectuses on app! 
cation to the Head h Master or Resident Secretary at the School; or the Hon, Secretary, 
at Founders’ Hall, St. Swithin’s-lane. eucum 


(Si ) 
ALGERNON PWELES, Hon. "Bee. 
Rev. T. REES, Resident Secretary. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM (Private: Opened in 1852), 
ion, oe. within the four-mile radius from Charing-cross. Principal: 

JOHN YEATS, RGS ., LL.D. University of Glasgow, several years re on near 
Utrecht, and Sica in the Institutions of Hofwyl, near Berne, Switzerland. 
The Course of Instruction qualifies young gentlemen for engaging in Manufacturing 
and Commercial pursuits more especially, and only when required for proceeding to a 
University. Every pupil is, as far as possible, well grounded in English, made to write 
a hand fit for business, and trained to be quick at accounts; while the Modern Lan- 
guages, Chemistry, and Mechanics, may be also thoroughly ‘studied. Asa rule, Latin 
and Greek follow French and German. The number of pupils is limited, and individual 
requirements are carefully provided for ; yet all the classes are sufficiently large to afford 
the advantages of emulation and competition. The domestic management of the 
Mrppte Scuoor is of a family character, and the general accommodation superior. 
Two spacious playgrounds are attached to the premises; Peckham-Rye Common is 
close by; Blackheath, Greenwich Park, Norwood, Dulwich, and Sydenham, are all 
within an hour’s walk. Terms (inclusive of the Use of Books, Stationery, Laundress, 
and Sempstress) :—Under the age of twelve years, £45; under the age o' fifteen, £55; 
above that age, £65 a-year (payable in advance; but accounts are not presented until 
the middle of the quarter). The Divisions of the School Year are equal, The Holidays 
are short ; at Christmas and at Midsummer. Certificates and Testimonials from some 
of the best English and Continental authorities will be submitted by the Principal, if 
requested ; or references given to leading firms (English and Scotch), supporters of 
the School. For further information, apply to the Principal. 


OUSE OF CHARITY FOR DISTRESSED PERSONS, 

, ROSE STREET, SOH 
The Lorp Bisnor of ak will preach in behalf > this Institution on Sunday 
a July 3rd, at S. Gabriel’s, Cambridge-street, Pimlico. Service at Eleven 


|) FEAST.—S. MARY THE VIRGIN, 
CROWN STREET, SOHO, 
Sermons in behalf of the Schools, Church Repairs, &c., will be preached— 
Sunday Morning, at Eleven, by Rev. F. H. Murray. 
Sunday Evening, at Seven, by Rev. A. B. Evans. 
Monday Evening, at Eight, by Rev. G. Wriitams, 
Tuesday Evening, at Eight, by Very Rev. E. B. K. Forrxscvus. 
Wednesday Morning, at Eleven, by Rev. J. M. Nzaue, 
Wednesday Evening, at Light, by Rev. R. Gregory. 
HELP EARNESTLY SOLICITED for this poor district. 


ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
EstaBLisHED 1802.—Two Hunprep Brps. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
ue NDS. ~ PRES SINGLY NEEDED. M be paid to the Treasurers, 

are oney ma o the 
Messrs. Hoare and Co,, Fleet-street; or to the Secretary, at ‘the Hospital, 


40, 000 POOR MARRIED WOMEN have, since ce the 

foundation of the BRITISH LYING-IN HOSPITAL, been 
admitted within its walls, and have there received succour and relief in the “ great 
pain and peril of childbirth,” 

The Funds of this time-honoured Institution are low and inadequate to the main- 
tenance of the Hospital in a state of efficiency. To those wealthy and charitable ladies 
of this metropolis, and, indeed, to all who take an interest in the welfare of their 
poorer suffering sisters, the Weekly Board of (governors now APPEAL for AID and 
ASSISTANCE, Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Messrs, Hoar, Fleet- 
street ; or at the Hospital, Endell-street, Long-acre. 


REEHOLD MANSION and beautiful Park-like Grounds of 
between Six and Seven Acres, situate at EN FIELD, nine miles north of London, 
aud five minutes’ walk from the Railway Station. The Residence contains good 
Spacious and Lofty Rooms, and eve dation for a Gentleman's 
Establishment. e Out-buildings are complete, and include Lodge Entrance and 
Two Cottages for Gardener and Coachman, The Pleasure Grounds, Fruit Gardens, 
and Paddock are everything that can be desired, and so beautifully shrubbed and 
timbered as to form quite a miniature park. ‘The ay mo having been occupied by, 
and received the care and attention of, the owner for many years, is in perfect order, 
and offers a delightful and health abode for a Gentleman desirous of enjoying the 
charms = 4 country residence within easy distance of the City. Unless previous} 
disposed of t, Private Contract, it will be SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr. DEBENHAM, 
at the MART, on the 19th of July. Full Particulars and Plans can be obtained at the 
Estate Offices, 80, Cheapside. 
Mr. specially and confident] 
property without fear of disappointment. 
attractive, and healthy abode. 


YNLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced hy HER MAJESTY’S 

LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c, &e.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London, 


\ HITEFRIARS GLASS-WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 


Between Bridge-street and the Temple. 
JAMES POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail; 
the staple of the Manufactory above 150 years, 

CHEMICAL G GLASS, English and Foreign Porcelain, 

ARTIST’S GLASS. ‘The old colours revived. 

WINDOW GLASS of all sorts. 


CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 


POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RICH PAINTED WORK and other glazing. 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS MOSAICS, 


Specimens and works in hand on view. 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


fMHE ADVANTAGE AFFORDED TO THE PUBLIC IN 

THE ESTABLISHMENT of W. CLARK, 132, REGENT STREET, W., 
Merchant Tailor, mainly arises from combining the excellencies of the best West-end 
Private Tailoring trades, in which the Principal was long engaged, with the economy 
of those houses whose business is transacted alone for — payments, and in one of 
which, likewise, he was formerly employed. While, also, the a may be 
chosen as one extensive enough to ensure the best talent in cutting, the arrangements 
are such as not to preclude the constant personal attention of the Proprietor to the 
completion of every order. 

w. CLARK disclaims all pretension to exclusive empirical distinction, relying solely 

m the above plain facts to secure the support of Gentlemen desiring excellence of 
fi and materials at a moderate price ; and, in giving the name of Permistio Paletét to 
a leading garment of very general adoption, merely desires that Gentlemen may be 
assisted in ee | the article again to distinguish the garment required. 

The Permistio Cloth Paletot Morning or Frock Coat, in a variety of new Colourings 
for the present season, at 42s.; Cotswold Angola Suits from 60s.; Guinea Dress or 
Morning Trousers and Half-Guinea Vests; the Guinea Waterproof Wrappers ; Clerical 
Suits, in Black or Oxford Mixed Cloths, | at 84s,; Ladies’ Riding Habits from 60s, ; 
apie Clothing equally moderate in price. A ‘Large Assortment of Wrappers and 

ption of Dress ready for immediate use at W. CLARK’S, Naval and Military 
Tailor and Outfitter, 132, REGENT STREET, W., corner of Leicester-street, 


recommends an inspection of this 
t is in every respect a most desirable, 


OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.— 
DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman, 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSTITUTED 1820. 


Thomas G. Barcla; “es George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C, C, Bell, Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Eq Thos, Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. William R. Robinson, Se. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Martin T. Smith, ™ 


Esq 
George Field, Esq. | Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The Assured are ane poctosted by a Guarantee Fund of upwards of a 
Million and a Half Sterling from the liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 
PROFITS, or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, are hy to Policies 


naw A. fifth year, are entitled to participate after payment of One 
CLAIMS The Co Company has disbursed in Payment of Claims and Additions 

upwards 0 

yaa for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 


Office, 16, Pall M: all, London; of 0 any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809, 


New Assurances during the past year ........ss00seeee0e £377,425 0 0 

Yielding in New Premiums 12,565 18 8 

Profit realized since the last septennial investigation ... 136,629 5 0 

Bonus declared of £1 5s, per cent, PER ANNUM on every policy opened 
prior to December 31st, 1858, 

Fire Premiums received in 1858 £31,345 16 5 


LONDON BOARD. 
Sir SERS LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
JOHN I. GLENN IE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


William Borradaile, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. | * eter Northal! Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J . Knowles, Esq., Q.C. 
Alexander Dobie, lace, Solicitor. 
Bank of 


Prospectuses, Forms 0} 


be at the Office, 4, NEW 
BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHE ON, E. 


STRACHAN, Secretary. 
EmpowERED BY AcT oF 3 Wa. IV. 


HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


EsTaBLISHED 1823, 


KONDO 


DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Chairman. 


WILLIAM ROUTH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Alfred Kingsierd Barber, Esq. | Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart, 
bg Rear-Admiral Robert Gordon, 
The Rt. Hon, E amg Bouverie, M.P. | Charles Morris, Esq 
Edward Charri | George Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 
Pascoe Charles —_ Esq. | Augustus Keppel Stephenson, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
John Howell, a3 | * John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Henry Roberts, > Richard Taylor, Esq. 
Paystcian—William Emmanuel Page, M.D. Oxon, No. 11, Queen-street, May Fair, 
Suraxon—Benjamin Travers, Esq., F.R.C.S., No. 49, Dover-street, Piccadill 
Soricrror—Henry Young, Esq., No. "19 , Essex-street, Strand, 
‘Acruary—James John Down nes, Esq., F.R.A.S, 
Sxcretary—Alexander Macdonald, Esq, 


ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance, 
‘The owsst rates of Premium on the Murvat System, 
THE WHOLE OF THE Prorits divided every Fifth Year. 
Assets amounting to ......... 


During its existence the Society has paid in Claims, and in reduction 
of Bonus Liability, nearly”... ” } 2,000,000 
Roventeney Bonuses have been added to Policies to the extent of... 1,365,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which averaged £65 pzr Cznt. 475,000 

on the Premiums paid, 
Policies in force 7,318 


The Annual Income d 
In pursuance of the InvaRIABLBE practice of this Soy, in the event of the Death 
of the Life Assured within the fifteen r the Renewal Premium 
to the payment of 


the Claim will be 
such Prem 

sameness effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will participate in the Division 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


De CLARET. guite devoid at any nd to 
The CADIZ WINE , 66, St. 


NMA 
NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFKICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
&c., finest importations, 20s. per dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advan 
greatly appreciated by the public and a constantly increasing connexion, saving 
great annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint or ror 24 Stamps. 
Wine Cask forwarded free to any railway station in 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen 

Txems,CasH. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “Bank 
of London,” Price-lists forwarded on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London, 


EDDING AND VISITING CAKDS ENGRAVED AND 
PRINTED, by first-class neg . LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, te 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and 
for Marking Linen, Books, Strand, w.c. 


( RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a Ser variety of Vases, Figures, Grou 
Inkstands, &e., in b 


shire ‘Bpar, Marble. Italian, 


baster, Bronze, &., man 149, Strand, 
O CHARGE MADE FORK STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 


Superior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; teh Note, full — 
Sone as oe Thick Ditto, 5 quires for 1s.; Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream: 
6d. per ream; Black-bordered Note, 6s. per ream; Black-bordered he nang 
Card-plate e engraved, and 100 Cards printetl_ for 4s. 6d. 
DING CARDS, En: deg stamped in Silver; “At H ” and 
Breakfast Invitations, in the latest fashion. e—at H Y RODRIGUES’ 
weli-known establishment, a Piccadilly, two doors from Sackville-street. 
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by ee Special Acts of Parliament, whereby the liability of each Share- 

is — amount individua'ly for by him.) £5 Pre- 

ferential Shares. eed 8 per cent. by Her Majesty’s Government, on the condi- 

tions herein specified. Fi Fined income on the cable when in work from the Governments 

of Great Britain and the United States, £34,000 per annum, irrespective of mercantile 

and other messages. Special advantageous ic arrangements with the entire tele- 

graphic system in America. 

000 in guaranteed preferential shares of £5 per share, 10s, per share payable 

mL and a further sum of £2 per share on allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—The Rt.Hon, JAMES STUART WORTLEY, Upper Sheen House, Mortlake. 
Vice-Chairman—C, M. LAMPSON, 64, Queen-street, Cheapside, London, 


Samuel Gurney, M.P., 65, opment London, 
Francis Le Breton, 3, 
J. W. Brett, 2, 
W. Brown (Messrs. —. Shipley, and Co.), Liverpool. 
Robert Dalglish, M.P., Glasgow. 
Capt. A. T. amilton, 12, Bolton-row, Piccadilly, 
George Peabody, 22, Ol d Broad-street, London. 
John P Pender, Mount-street, Manchester. 

Honorary Wm. Thomson, LL.D. 
Consuttine F. Varley. 
Sxcrktary—George Saward. 

Bayxers—The Bank of 
So.icrrors—Freshfields ewman, 


Copies of the detailed prospectus, of which the following is a summary, may be 
from ts Secretary, at 22, Old Broad-street, E.C., London. 


SUMMARY OF PROSPECTUS, 
1. Liability strictly limited. 
2. Total issue, £600,000 in shares of £5 each, 
3. Guarantee of 8 per cent. per annum from the British Government, to commence 
on the opening of the cable to the public. 
4, After the 8 per cent. is paid to the preference shares, and 4 cent, on the old 
am the preference shares are to divide the balance of profit, pro rata, with the 


cap 

5. Subsidy of £20,000 iam annum from the British Government. 

6. Subsidy of 70,000 ollars, or more than £14,000 per annum, from the United 
States Government. 

7. A sum not exceeding £20,000 to be spent in yey to restore the old cable. 

8. Security, under special contemplated _ of insurance, against the entire or 
— loss of the new cable during su 

9. Offers of contractors to aie, and lay _ and work the new cable success- 


fully. Advantageous agreement with the New York, Newfoundland, and London 

aelegTaph Company, whereby special facilities for traffic are secured over all the 
graphic systems in America, and reductions of tariff over many of them. 

he Directors pledge themselves oe to pop same money in a new cable without 

first first consulting some of the highest scientific and practical authorities in England and 


12. Return of deposits to subscribers if the capital subscribed is insufficient. For 


particulars see prospectus, 
By Order, GEORGE SAWARD, Secretary. 
22, Old-Broad-street, London, July, 1859, 
BANKERS (WHO WILL RECEIVE DEPOSITS.) 
Lonpor—LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 
Liverroor—BANK OF 


Mancuestsr—UNION B. 
Giascow—UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


APPLICATION FOR SHARES IN THE Pa a CAPITAL OF THE 
ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH COM 
£5 Shares—8 per cent, ory 
TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 

GgntTLEemMen,—Having this day paid to the Company 's Bankers the sum of £ ’ 

being 10s. per share upon the 8 now applied for, I request you to allot me 
shares of £5 each in the Genuniech Preferential Capital of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph the arth on the conditions stated in the prospectus, and I hereby undertake 
to pay th er deposit of £22 per share thereon immediately on allotment, and the 
further calls as and when they are made by the Directors. It being understood that 
no further 7. are to be e until the minimum amount of £300,000 has been sub- 


scribed for, and that the (less the of the expenses thereon, according 
to the conditions of the Pros; be returned to me in case the said amount 
is not subscribed for. 
Name 
Address 
Profession or D Pp 
Date 
Reference to 
of 


ae eee in all cases, be required where the applicant is not a share- 
or already known at the Office or to the Directors. 


to be enclosed to the Secretary, Gzor@x Sawaxp, 22, Old Broad-street, 


Cr OF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
45, CHEAPSIDE, 


Will OPEN for Business on SATURDAY NEXT, July 9th. 
FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS only will be taken. 
Prices from HALF-A-CROWN. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 


AVERS and BARRAUD, 30, SourHampron Srreet, STRAND, 
will be happy to submit ue for works “5 the character, for 
Glazings; also, for 


more simple windows—e. g., Gri , Geometric, 
E, 
ABMONIUMS. —CRAMER, BEALE, and co. pave every 


ural Decoration. Prices and Information 
tion, Cramer, id Co, are also Chief Agen’ 


New Patent. Regent-street. 
IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.’S.—For Sale 
or Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, Regent-street. 
ECOND-HAND HARKMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
CO, have a stock of various descriptions.—201, Regent-street. 


ESSEY’S MARKING In 1898. 
L . Testimonial at 


“An intense black, unaltered by washing.”—See Dr. 
e J. LESSEY, 97, High-street, Marylebone. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stationers, at 1s. per Bottle, 


8 ELBOTBO-SILVER PLATE AND 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to Grom, se 
the jl Les 4 makers who supply the consumer in on. Their ee ion Show 
68, Kine WiLtiam-steEet, London Bri contain by far the 
STOR» He ELEC TRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, w 
is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QuzEn’s CurLEry Works, SHEFFIELD, 
Fiddle Double Lily 


Pattern. Pattern, 

12 Table best quailty 1160 21440 300 3120 
12 Table Spoons, do .. 11460 2140 8300 3123 0 
12 Dessert Forks do .. 170 200 240 21440 
12 DessertSpons do .. 170 200 240 3240 
12 Tea Spoons do .. 01460 140 170 1140 
do. 08 0 0100 O11 O O18 0 
do .. 070 010 6 O10 O01 0 

Sait (gilt bowls) 068 010 0 O12 0 0140 
1 Mustard Spoon do, we A 026 030 O38 6 
1 PairSugarTongs doo .. 036 0566060 070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do, ~— FF. 110 0 11440 118 0 
1 Butter Knife de .. 030 060 0690 070 
1 Soup Ladle do. - 9012 0 016 0 O17 6 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do. - 010 0 015 0 O18 0 110 
Complete Service ........sss000 #2101310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices. 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s. ; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; 
Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps. 


Quality. 
s. 8. £8. a, 
1} Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto ............0000+ 140 146 2110- 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto............ . 90986 012 0 O16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers ..... 076 O10 6 
One Steel for Sharpening ........... 030 040 060 
Complete Service .......:.s0seseeeee £4416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Marrrn’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass emg 4 
suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Tron 
Brass Mountings and Japanned; plain Iron’ for 
description of Wood ad that is manufactured, Bedding an) Forni h, Walnut 
Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted vith: 
ate, as well as every description of Bed-room ae 


‘EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE, free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedding, 
and Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W 
Now ready, price 1s,, Second Edition, 


PEECH OF THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY IN THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS, on Tuesday, June 7th, 1859, an APPENDIX 
ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers, 
THE WAR IN ITALY.—In Feap. 8vo, 2s, boards; 2s, 6d, 
ONTINENTAL EUROPE FROM 1792 TO 1859. With 
Details of the War to the Battle of Solferino. By J. W. Kiva. 
TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. Inclu- 
ding Rambles in Bavaria, Switzerland, and Sardinia, &c. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 
London : Ky1e@nt and Son; and all Booksellers and Railways. 


T)XCELLENT CONGOU TEA OF THE EAST INDIA TEA 

COMPANY, “in their celebrated 61b. Bags, is a thing now as familiar as House- 

Words.” Every Family should obtain it “ Once a Week” “ All the Year Round,” 
Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


MA “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve 


Months without Grinding. 
APPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years 
- MAPPIN’S 3s. RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears. 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING ae and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers b: a to the Queen, are the 
only Sheffield Makers who the Co Lon Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen's TRAVELLING BAGS, 
in the A each Article bein, ag mee manufactured under their own superintendence. 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for ca 

MAPPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING yeas in Solid 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, to fi £2. 12s, to £100 each, 

Gentlemen’s do. do., from £3 12s. to £80. 

Messrs, MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which is complete with 
every Variety of Style and 

A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by post on receipt of 
‘Twelve Stamps. 

MAPPIN SocrnEs, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London 
anufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheftield. 


p* H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 


East Indies, a certain CURE for CONSUMPTION, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
ids, and General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only ia, 
a daughter, was given to die. His child was cured, and is now alive =a well, 


on their reualtting him six O, Fe Baowa, 1 Strand.” 


This day, No. IV. (July), price One Shilling, 


ELIORA. 4 The he Science of Savings 
Types and Chro’ 
sease and Crime, Death in 
Union VIII. Record of of Social Politive. Literary 


Reviews, 
Vol. L., containing Nos, I. to IV., price Five Shillings. 
London: Parrrrpes and Co., Paternoster-row. 
ROME AND THE POPE. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
Ts ROMAN QUESTION. By E. a Translated from 
the French by H.C. Coarz. (Suppressed in 
“One of the most pungent productions of the rien % "Tine, i 26th, 
“ Intolerably wilt and mercilessly trathful.”—. News, May 3rd. 
“™M. About descen int the and seizes upoa the altar of this national 
14th, 
Bookseller 


Foreign 
15, and 69, King’ 
On Tuesday next, 4th inst., will be published, price Half-a-Crown, and may be 
had through all all Booksellers, 


UGGESTIONS AS TO THE EMPLOYMENT oF A NOVUM 
ORGANUM MORALIUM; or, Thoughts on the sae the Differential 
Calculus, and on the Application ‘of its to Metaph:; with View to the 
Attainment of Demonstration and Certainty in M Political esiastical 
Affairs. By Trzsuam Dames Chaplain of St. the of 


St. Nicholas, intra muros, Dublin, 
short work discovers the source of the the heeled, @ and the sublime, in 


and in expression, and of the degen of the present these particulars ; 
tho minds of men, 


Messrs, BAULLIBEE = York, 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Masson’s British Novelists. 

Sixteen Years of an Artist’s Life. 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 

Trollope’s Decade of Italian Women. 

Whately on Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 

Hugh Miller’s Lectures on Geology. 

What will He Do with It? 

Memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans, 

White’s History of France. 

Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaph: pee 

Round the Sofa, by Mrs, Gaske' 

Carlyle’s Friedrich the Second. 

Hamilton’s Memoirs of James Wilson. 

Kane’s Wanderings of an Artist. 

Masson’s Life and Times of Milton. 

Ellis’s Visits to M 

The Scouring of the White Horse. 

Marshman’s Life of Carey. 

Pardoe’s ae of French History. 

Howitt’s History of the United States, 

Hodson’s Twelve Years in India. 

and the Border. 
from in, ant, 

Burgon’s Memoir of 

Richard Feverel, by eredith. 

Walpole’s Latest Journals. 

Six Years in Russia, by A Lady. 

Sanford’s Historical Studies. 

Coletta’s History of Naples. 

Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses. 

Geoffrey Hamlyn, by H. Kingsley. 

Jowett on the Thessalonians. New Edit. 

The Shelley Memorials, 

Schimmelpenninck’s Principles of Beaut 

— 8 Lectures on University Sub. 


jects 
s Italian Campai 
Cousin Stella.—kEvery Dey. 
Mill’s Dissertations and Discussions. 
Mackay’s Travels in America. 
Weld’s Pyrenees from West to East, 
Adam Bede, by George Eliot. 
The Bertrams.——Robert Mornay, 


The Three Paths, by Mrs. Grey. 
Liebig’s Chemistry. A New Edition, 
Memoirs of Robert Houdin. 

Poplar House Academy.——Eric. 
Frazer’s Letters from the Peninsula. 
Life in Tuscany, by Mabel Crawford, 
Mothers of Great Men, by Mrs. Ellis. 
Beaton’s Jews in the East. 

Wingfield’s Dalmatia. 

Martineau’s England and her Soldiers. 
Canterbury Sermons, by A. P. Stanley. 


Visits to Italy, by Lord Broughton. 
King’s Italian Valleys of the a 
Agnes Hopetoun, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
Muirhead’s Life James Watt. 
Stephan Langton, by M. F. Tw 
Miiller’s Literature of Greece, 
Forster’s Biographical Essays, 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. 

Baron Alderson’s Life and Charges. 
Lord Campbell’s Essay on Shaks 
Book of the Thames, by Mr.and rs. Hall, 
Von Tempsky’s Travels in Mexico, 
Baillie’s emoir of St, Augustine, 


Homes ond How to Mend Them. 
Connolly’s Romance of the Ranks, 
Busk’s Navies of the World, 

The Lees of Blendon Hall. 
Oceola, by Captain Mayne Reid. 
The Roman Question, by E. About. 
Ruskin’s Lectures on ait 
A Mother’s Trial. —Village Belles, 
Aurora Leigh. A New Edition, 
Trust for Trust,—— Woodleigh. 
Chiefs of Parties, by D. O. Maddyn. 
Love me Little, Love me Long. 
A Lady’s Tour Round Monte 
Stapleton’s Canning and his Times. 
What is Revelation ? ae F, D. Maurice, 
The Two Sicilies, by Julia Kavanagh. 
Taylor’s Logic in 
Freer’s Henry the Third of France. 
Agassiz on Classification. 
8 Gaslight and Daylight. 

Christianity in India. 

Morgan’s Autobiography. 

Howkevies, by Lon 
Confidences, by the Author of “ Rita.” 
Wornum’s Epochs of Painting. 
Powell’s Order of Nature. 
The Convalescent, by N. P. Willis. 
Senior’s Journal kept i in Turkey, 
Our Farm of Four Acres. 
Moule’s Early Christian Oratory, 
Essay on Liberty, by J. 8. Mill. 
Lyrics of Life, by F. W. Farrar. 
Jephson’s Tour in Brittany. 
Campbell’s Petrarch. A New Edition. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM, 
CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALUE. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


First-Class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, 
according to the number sind Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
___NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. —The present rate of in 


at this Library exceeds O 


HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER PER 


ANNUM, consisting chiefly of aii of permanent interest and value. 
Sines Susscrietion, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—A List of Books withdrawn from Mupre’s Liprary, and offered 
at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash, is now ready, and may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW, TIMES, EVENING MAIL, and 
all the other Loney | NEWSPAPERS, regularly SUPPLIED in Town, and 


forwarded to all 


United Kingdom, India, Australia, and Foreign 


parts of the 
Countries, ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED. A List for 1859, with Politics, Days 
of Publication, &c., sent gratis -WM. DAWSON and SONS, Newsvenders, Booksellers, 
and Stationers, 74, Cannon-street, City, E.C. Established 1809, 


RIGINAL MANUSCRIPT BIOGRAPHIES, DIARIES, 
HISTORIES of PERIODS or PLACES, and NARRATIVES of PERSONAL 
ADVENTUR A SEA or LAND. Authors and others having such Manuscripts for 


Publication should apply to 


Mr. Wesrextoy, Publisher, 20, St. George’s-place, Hyde-park-corner. 


Price 5e. 


ow TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE: the Tee of of 
Instrument and its Practical Application to Different Branches of 


gation. Beate, MLB. F.RB.S, 


London: Jonw 


On the 1st of July, with Plates, No, XXVIIL., price 
THe QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF MICROSCOPICA 
SCIENCE, Edited by E. M.D., F.R.S.; and G. Busx, F.R.S., F 
Joun Cavrcuit., New Burlington- street. 


HE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. Price 2s, 6d. 
ror JULY, No. XIII. 
(By Permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 
I. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 1. 
Il, TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 2. 
Ill, TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 3, 


Lovett Rexvez, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


Lit CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits 


Mavtt and Potysiayx, price 5s, each. 
The Number for JULY contains LORD COLCHESTER, 


and 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, Piceadilly 
"and W. and Co., Fleebstreet, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXI.—ApvERTISEMENTS 
for the forth Number must be forwarded to the Publisher’s by the 9th 

and Bris for insertion by the 12th J 

60, Albemarle-street, London, June 25th, 1859. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. OCXXIIT. AD VEREISR- 
ments intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to Publishers 
— ADVERTISEMENTS and cannot be received later Frrpay 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


Ts BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LIX., 
price 6s., published JULY Ist, P 


6. 
b Russia and the Russians. 


Dor Tuscan 
3. The eran Warfare with Steam, 9. Mansel’s 
4, Alpine Life and 10. 
5. Austria in the Past. 11. Our and Boks 


London: Jackson and Watrorp. St. 
Marsma.t, and and Co. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No. XXXI. JULY, 1859. Price 6s. 


I, What Knowledge is of Most; VI. Recollections of Alexander von 

II. Jowett and the Broad Church. Ta 

IIL. The Influences of Local Causes on Contem = Smee :—1. Theology 
National Character. and Politics, Sociology, 

IV. The Life of a Conjuror. and Travels,—3. Science.—4. His 

V. The Government of India: its Lia- | and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres 

bilities and Resources. Art. 


London: Joun Cuapmas, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
TS SS UNIVERSAL REVIEW for JULY, price 2s. 6d., 
1, Modern Divorce 


5. Illogical 

Neg eon—Prince and Emperor. 
uis 

Political Partieg—-Natural and 

9. The Session. 


London: Witt1am H. and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE 


Contsnts For Juty: 
I. Hopes and Fears; of the Author 
Por “The Heir of Redclyffe,” “ Part 

Il. Mr. Charles Kean: a a 
III, Tricoupi on the Greek Revolu' 
IV. The Pall-Mall Papers. No. II, The Lobby of the House of Commons, by 

D. Owen Maddyn, Esq. 
V. Light Literature, 


VIL. ‘The Pope the Whigs, By a Poor of Ireland. 
an a 
VIII. A“ Party” ’ in a Ball-Room 

IX. Lord John’s Soliloquy. 

X. Suppers of the Tories. No. IV. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

N.B.—“ Ladies and Leaders; or, Plots and Petticoats,” a State Novel of 1859-60, 
will be commenced in this Magazine next month, 

London; Saunpgrs, Ortey, and Co,; and to be had at all the Libraries, 

and of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for JULY. 2s. 6d. 


Bunsen’s Egypt. By the Rev. Dr. Hincks. The Society of British Artists. 
Universit ys. No. V. Luther’s Devil | Gerald Fitzgerald, “The Chevalier.” By 

Talk. By the Ven. Archdeacon Rowan, Charles Lever. Part XVIII, 

D.D. The Season Ticket. No.1V. A Train of 
Poems by James Orton. Thoaght, and Thoughts in a Train. 
Italy and the Fatherland. The Old Sea Lion. 

Volunteering—New and Old, 


Dublin: Atgx. and Sons. London: Hurst and Brackerr. 
JHE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER for JULY, 1859, 


price 1s. 6d., 
II, Social Science. in our large Manufacturing To 


VI. Life of Dr. Arnold. 
IIL. State of the Diocese of Oxford. VIL. Notices of New Books, 


IV. American Missions in Burmah. VIII. Public Affairs, 
London: and Co., 187, Piccadilly, 


READING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

Price Sixpence, with many Illustrations, No. V., being the Hormpay Numase, of 
INGSTON’S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS: an Entertaining 

* Peter the er,” &e, Articles on Sports and Pastimes, other 

Papers suitable for the Holidays, 
The First Four Numbers are still to be had, each Sixpence post free, 
London: Bosworts and Harrison, 215, Regent-street, 


JULY NUMBER OF 


ConrEnts : Details of Woman’s Work in Sani 
Reform (conc inerva Medica: a Wrong ?—Stroll 
Boulogne—Notices of Books—Open Council—Passing Ev: 

Published by the English Woman’s Journal ey amttsth, at their Office, 
14a, Princes-street, Cav h-square; and by Pregr and Co., Paternoster-row. 


HE JOURNAL | OF THE INSTITUTES APT 
AND MAGAZINE, No. XXXVI, for JULY, 


CONTENTS : 
Professor de Morgan on a Property of Mr. Gempests'e Low of Mavtelly, 
Mr. Samuel enh on the Mortality ber = & American Assu 
Mr. Frederick Hendriks’ Twenty Years’ I in 
Seventeeenth a. Translated from the French 
of the Institute of ee. 
‘London: Cuastzs ‘and Epwin Layton, 160, Fieet-street ; 
Depét for Books on Aseurance—Life, Fire, and Marine. 


WORK-TABLE PATTERNS (workin 
A 


size 
the LEADING EVENTS OF THE DAY, illustrated in the LADY" Y's Xaiws 
PER every Saturday. LB contains the Latest Fashionable Intelligence, a 
Notes on I from «Ladys Joural, and the Curent News of the 
the “ Lady's Newspaper.” Unstamped, 5d. 


Tale, in 
Week, No ly or Lady 


— 
CONTENTS : 
| of Corn- 
| Wraxall’s Armies of Europe. CONTENTS: , 
Andrews’s History of Journalism. : 
Life and Books, 4 . F. Boyes. 
Journal, by Mrs. Elliott. 
Vaughan’s English Revolutions, 
2. What will He Do with It? 
3, The Early Days of Charles James Fox. 
| 
| 
— 
L| = 
| pub 
= 
i 
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This 


day, 1s. cloth, 


SALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Collected by Hursert Wyatt, M.A., Incumbent of Trini 1, 
ton. Dedicated to m of the 


to the Society for the 
‘A ilberal Discount to 


e Gospel in estes Parts, 


ions taking a of Copies. 


London: Jonn W. Parxszr and Son, West Strand. 


Recently published, 1 Vol. price 16s. 
HE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; founded on 


the Doctrine of Exchanges. By Heng’ 


x Dunning Mactzop, Esq. 


“Each of the parts of this volume seems to me to be written by the hand of a 
Lonemay and Co. 


CHEVALIER. 


GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 


EnGiisHMan ABROAD. 
“Genuine nemune based on personal experience.” 
PRACTICAL SWISS GUIDE. Twelfth Thousand, 2s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL RHINE GUIDE—Belgium, Holland, &c. Tenth Thousand, 1s, 
PRACTICAL PARIS GUIDE. Tenth Thousand. 1s. 
PRACTICAL ITALY—The Localities of the WAR. 2s. 6d. 
London: Loremaw and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 
OLONIAL ADMINISTRATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Lincoln’s- Barrister ; Judges of 


By Smirn Bzgtt, of 


; one of 


London: and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, 


THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL. By the Author of “Alice 
Wentworth,” &, 


BROUGH THE SHADOWS. By f the Author of “Sidney 
Grey.” 3 Vols. “A singularly interesting novel.” —Observer. 


IRIAM COPLEY. 
“The best book Mr, Jeaffreson has 


MOTHER’S TRIAL. By the of The Discipline of 
Life.” 1 Vol., illustrated by Birket Foster, 7s. 6d, Mother's rial,’ by 
Emily Ponsonby, is a work we can recommend.” in 


ELEN LINDSAY; or, The Trial of sue. By A CLERey- 
man’s DavGutER, 2 Vols., 21s. (On July 9th. 
Horst and Buacxsrt, Publishers, 13, Great 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Now ready, price 5s., elegantly bound and illustrated, 
A™ WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. By the Author 
hn Halifax, Gentleman.” Forming Vol. V. of Hurst anp Biacketr’s 
or Epirions oF Porutak Works. 
Just published, price 6d. 
WORKING MAN’S DREAM OF REFORM. 
London: Rawso} 


By J. JearrREsoN. 3 Vols. 
'—Press, 


Joun Cuapman. Manchester: Jounson and 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


HE POEMS OF HEINE, complete, Translated in the Original 
Metres; with a Sketch of Heine’s Life, By Translator 


the Poems of Schiller and 


into English Verse according to the Prayer-Book V 


London : Loneman, Geren, Loneman, and 


Just published, Feap., cloth, 5s. 
IARY OF A WORKING CLERGYMAN IN AUSTRALIA 
and TASMANIA, kept during the years 1850-1853; including his return to 
England by way of Java, Singapore, Ceylon, and Egypt. By the Rev. Joun Davis 
Merzeweartuex, B.A., Author of “ Life on Board an Emigrant Ship.’ 
London: HatcHarp and Co., Piccadilly. 


MR. SENIOR’S JOURNAL IN GREECE AND TURKEY. 


Just with Maps of the Bosphorus and Troad, and Views in 
conele of Therapia and Stamboul, price 12s. cloth, } 


OURNAL J KEPT IN TURKEY AND GREECE IN THE 


AUTUMN OF 
Sznror, Esq. 

“ Mr.Senior’s Meee J is by very much 
the most interesting and instructive book 
of travels that has come under our notice 
for along time. It shows what books of 
travels may be and t to be. It con- 
sists almost entirely of reports of conver- 
sations upon the state and the institutions 
of the countries visited, held with persons 
whose means of information were exten- 
sive, and who communicated what they 


1857 AND THE BEGINNING OF 1858. By Nassau W. 


knew with that freedom and animation 
which belongs to private conversation. ... 
The result is a book as interesting as a 
volume of Boswell, and its interest is 
heightened by the fact that the state of 
the countries to which it refers is at pre- 
sent one of the most important | elements 
in the political aspect of Lurope.”—Satur- 
day Review, 


London: Loneman, Loncmay, and 


Improved Edition, in One Thick Volume, 8vo. 


will be published, A Dictionary, Practica, THEORETICAL, AND Histo- 
‘CLL, OF COMMERCE AND — Navigation, Illustrated with and 


Plane, by 3 
Time, and containing 


a New Epirtion, 
much A onal Informati: 


adapted to the Present 
ion. 


London : Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF KEITH JOHNSTON’S “GENERAL 
GAZETTEER,” CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME, 


In One large Volume, 8vo, of 1360 
price 30s. ¢ 


By A 


to ay, 1 

“General Gazetteer,” while the whole 
body of the work has been carefully rec- 
tified by the Author to the present date, 
special attention on has been pal fo the iat 
teiritorial changes in and to the 


her at Bainburgh in Ordinary to He: 


50,000 Names of Places, 


F.R.GS., F.G.S., &c., 
few and Cheaper Edition, 


other Colonial Possessions of Great Britain. 
A very recent and accurate Series of 
Articles on the Australian | has 
also been - tributed by the author’s 
friend, Mr. W. 


London: Loneman, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


The Fourth Edition, in 8vo, price 42s. cloth, 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. Comprising :— 


I, History or 


With a Supplement on Gothic or Pointed 
Architecture, its Periods, Styies, &c.; a 
Glossary of Terms used by Architects, 
including an Alphabetical List of the 
principal Architects of all Times and 
Countries and their Works, and a Cata- 
logue of the most useful Works on Archi- 
tecture; and a Copious Index. Complete 
in One Volume, of 1104 pages, Illustrated 


“Tt should be possessed and used by every architectural student.”— Builder, 
London: Loneman, Loneman, and Ropers. 


In 1 Vol. 8vo0, price 7s, cloth, 
ISHOP BUTLER’S ROLLS SERMONS. with 
Analytical, ry, and Illustrative; and Observ 
ackintosh, Wardlaw, and the Rev. J at, 


and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin ; and 
Operations.” 


leven to those who know the ‘Ser- 

ell . We confidently ex- 
pect ‘het this Edition will become the 
standard one in our Colleges.”—. i 


“The Illustrations, pally from 
Aristotle, and from Dr. 
Stewart, Whew 


ell, 
with the n 


not too many. . 
answer to Wardlaw, who accuses Butler, i 


and adequate’ but ft cettainly cannot be 


Author of “ 


denied that, however | 
terms may be justifi 

ion, this can be be dgneyet the pet spirit 
ad time had struck a ¢ 


language, if it has not actually cram 
distorted it. The same excuse applies 
to the very true criticism passed by Mr. 
Carmichael on the Sermons u the 
Love of God, where it certainly is, as he 
says, ‘a matter of surprise and regret 
that the New Testament should have been 
almost completely ignored.’ The Edition 
is a valuable one on the whole, and 


is that ford, where the book 
is happily a text-book, should be out- 
stripped in the way of edi! com- 
by | 


London; Co., Paternoster-row. 


BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
RACTICAL REFLECTIONS ON SELECT PASSAGES OF 
THE NEW TESTAM Jouy Sumwyzr, D.D., of 
Canterbury. Chiefly ae from Expository Lectures on the Gospels Epistles, 
by the same Author. 
London: Hatcnarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 

NEW JUVENILE WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PEEP OF DAY.” 
Tenth Thousand, 18mo, with Illustrations by Harvey, price 2s. 6d. 
M°RE ABOUT JESUS: a Sequel to “ Peep of Day.” By 

the same Author. 
London: Harcwarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
BY THE ARCHDEACON OF CALCUTTA. 
Just published, Third Edition, with Additions, 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
CRIPTURE AND SCIENCE NOT AT VARIANCE; with 
Remarks on the Historical Character, Plenary Inspiration, and Surpassing 
a rtance of the Earlier ae of Genesis, By Joun H, Pratt, M.A., Archdeacon 
of Calcutta, Author of “The Mathematical Principles of Mec’ Philosophy.” 
London: Harcuarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
NEW EDITIONS.—Just published, 
oe OFF, Part I., or, Asia Described; with Anesiehe ond and 
numerous Illustrations. By Pug Author of “The Peep of Day,” &e. 


Thousand, price 4s. 
ths cot appear in a future Edition of 


IL, 
LEILA; or the Island. By ANN Fraser Tytzer. Eighth 
Edition. Feap., cloth, 4s. 
LEILA AT mone: a Continustion of * Leila in England.” 
By Awn Fraser Tytixex. Fourth Edition. Feap., cloth, 4s. 
London: Hatcwarp and 187, Piccadilly ; Booksellers, 
Second Edition, price 3s, 6d. 
OMMON SENSE, OR DECEPTION DETECTED i in Church, 
Law, Physic, Army, Navy, Fine Arts, Science, an 
Kent and Co, (late Bogue), 86, oon 
BY AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
Now ready, Third Edition, thoroughly revised, with Maps, &c., Post Svo, 9s. 
HE ADMIRALTY MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, 


Prepared for the Use of Officers and Travellers in general. Edited by Sir Joun 
F. W. Herscuszt, Bart. A New Edition, Superintended by Rev. Rosgrr M.A. 


CONTENTS : 
jieut.-Col, mospheric Waves—W. 
—Capt. BEECHEY. Zoo 
4 —Dr. Botan: ir W. Hooker. 
HaMILToN. Ethnology—Dr. Pritcuarp. 
. Darwin, Statistics—G. R. Porter. 
Earthquakes—R. Medical Statistics—Dr. Brysoy, 


Mineralogy—Sir H. Dz 14 
Jouw Murray, Albemarle-street, Publisher to the Admiralty. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR INDIA, 
Now ready, with Maps, 2 Vols., Post Svo, 24s. 
HANDBOOK OF INDIA. Mapras AND Bombay. Intended 
for the Use of Containing Information useful 
before Starting as to Outfi 
With Vocabularies and Dislon 
Eastwick, late Professor at Haileybury 
“Mr. Murray has extended his valuable guidance to the East, and here use 
Handbook to t! who may feel inclined to pay a our Indian 


of le has been undertaken and successfully ex 
| Sees languages, the people, and the tepegraphy of the 
countries through which he guides us.”—Témes. 


the of a task so intrinsically formidable.”— theneum. 
“Mr. Murray's admirable Handbook contains a vast amount of well-selected infor- 
mation on all topics calculated to interest a traveller in the Indian peninsula.”—Press, 
“In securing the services of Mr. Eastwick to compile a Handbook for India, Mr. 
Murray has made an excellent choice; for, as a working editor, it is next to impos- 
sible to conceive a gentleman better qualified.” — Gazette, 
“It is more than a compliment, it is a praise, to say of this Handbook that the care- 
of useful and necessary matter renders it less available for literary notice 
than some of its predecessors.” —: 
and ~~ nature of the information here to the general 
Be is only equalled by while the unavoidable 


topographical 
details is pleasantly soered, b legends and anecdotes. To the | British public gene- 
rally the simple introduction alone would be a very valuable boon, explaining, as it does 
in a clear and a interest connected Indian 


Joun Albemarle-street, 


ae 


| 
ICTIONARY OF GEOG 
: , and Historical: forming a —- “General Gazett f the 
F.R.S.E., 
ir Majesty. 
| 
1, Origin of Architecture, 
2. Architecture of Various Countries. 7 
= ' 3, Architecture of Britain. 
Il, oF 
Materials Used in Building 
= 6. Use of Materials, 
= = 7. Medium of Expression, 
= III. Practicz Ancurrectuss. 
8. Prineipal Parts of a Building. Wend, 
9. Comblastion of Parts. Branstox, from Drawings by J, S, 
3 : 10. Public Buildings. | Gwiur, 
] 
= 
! 
“This is a handsome and useful 
a “4 Edition of Butler’s ‘Sermons,’ Mr. Car- 
michael has done his work carefully and | Which 18 No ve 
: well. The Notes are just what an intelli- alifications. The travellers, officers, and civilians, for whom it is intended, owe 
student would care to have; and 
y_ cannot fail to be interesting and 
| 
| 
| | 
modestly as well as effectiv I 
gether ecessary references 5 
: § Hobbes, Clarke, Hutcheson, &c., are well | 
= | DECULLATIULGS, OU 
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MR. DANA’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 
T° CUBA AND BACK. By R. H. Dana, Jun., Author of 
“Two Years before the Mast.” 
London; Surrx, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
THE WAR IN ITALY. 
Now ready, with a Map, price 2s. 6d. 
ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS OF GENERAL BONAPARTE, 
1796-7 and 1800. By Gzorez Hoorzr. 
London: Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Just published, price Sixpence, 
ow FRANCE AND BELGIUM 4 
HHT FOR TEN GUINEAS, By Rosgrrson Nozt, Esq., LL.D. 
Joun F. Suaw, 48, Paternoster-row. 


ECTURES ON THE BRITISH FORTS. HEnryY Russ, 
Author of “ Introduction to English Literature,” & 
3s. sewed; 4s. cloth. 


London: Joun F. Suaw, 48, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
NEW DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the GREEK, 
LATIN, and MODERN LANGUAGES, Translated into English, and 4 
lly accompanied with Illustrations Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical ; with 
caiaiee Index, referring to every Important ‘Word. By the Author of “ 
Newspaper and General Reader’s Pocket Companion,” &c. 
London: Joun F. SHaw, 48, Paternoster-row. 
In 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


YMNS AND HYMN BOOKS, WITH A FEW WORDS ON 
Joam ANTHEMS: a Letter to the Rev. W. Uprow Ricuarps, M.A., from WiLLiaM 


Rivinetors, Waterloo-place, 
In Small 8vo, sold separately, 
SERMONS. By Henny Atrorp, D.D., 


CONTENTS : 
Vols. I. and I1.—Preached in 1854. Second pe. 12s. 6d. 
Vol. ILI—ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS, 7s. 6d 
—ON DIVINE LOVE. Second Edition. 5s. 

» _V.—ON CHRISTIAN PRACTICE. Second Edition. 5s. 
»  _VI—ON THE PERSON AND OFFICE OF CHRIST, 5s. 
» VIIL—CONCLUDING SERMONS. 6s. 

Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place. 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTONS’ ANNUAL REGISTER, 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 18s, 
TS ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of the History and 
Politics of the Year 1858 
Rrvinerons; Loneman and Co.; and Co.; and | 
and Wrieut; Sarrn, Exper, and Co.; T. Bomevs; Water and Son; J. Toomas; 
L. Boot; A. Crxaver; Upnam and Bzgr; Bett and Datpy; and Sormeray; 
Bicxers and Busx; W. Heats; and J. Toovzy. 
*,* The Complete Series of Volumes commencing with Her M: = pany 
always be had (by New Subscribers or others); or any single Volume 
Now ready, Third Edition, Llustrated, 4to, price 7s. 6d. 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE COLONEL JOHN CAMERON, 
FASSIEFERN, K.T.S., Lieutenant-Colonel of the Gordon Highlanders, or 
Regiment of Foot. By the Rev. ARCHIBALD Cuzex, Kilmallie. 
Glasgow: Tuomas Murray and Son. London: Artavr Hatt and Co, 
FPOURISTS IN SCOTLAND will find in MURRAY’S TIME 
TABLES the CONVEYANCE and HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS extensively 
; with a mass of ROUTE and TOPOGRAPHIC INFORMATION offered 
to the Public in no other Work of the class, Published Monthly—price 4d. by post, 
Tomas Murray and Son, Glasgow. 
This day is published, price 7s, 6d. 
HE BURNS CENTENARY POEMS: a Collection of Fifty of of 
the Best, including the Six recommended for Publication by the Judges at 
Palace, many Highly Commended, and several Prize Poems. 
Glasgow: Tuomas Murray and Soy. London: Artuur Haut and Co. 
Lately published, price 2s, 6d, 


ARY, AND OTHER POEMS. By Roserr | W. Bucwanan. 
“At times his poetic flights are of the purest and exquisite order,”— 


thinking and certain depth of sentiment, with taste and cultivation.”— 
annt be st aside by any critic. marked richness of language . . . . meta- 
phorical opulence.”— 


Glasgow: Mveray and Son. 
Price 5s.; per post, 5s. 4d. 
A N ESSAY ON THE CAUSE OF RAIN AND ts | ALLIED 


PHENOMENA. By G. A. Rowstt, Honorary Member of 
, Assistant Under-Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 


By the same Author, price 2s. 
AN ESSAY ON THE BENEFICENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE SENSE OF P. 
and Sold by the Author, No. Oxford 
Just published, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

EVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF THE 
TREATMENT OF DISEASE BY MEANS Awprew 
Henperssn, M.R.C.S., Member of the Pathol London ; Consulting 

Surgeon to Sudbrook Park Hydropathic Establis' _ 

London: Henry 356, Strand. 


Third Edition, with Plates, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 

HE MYTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ITALY. 
By Tuomas 
“ An excellen’ k— kind ngland, there 

appears very tittle eptitude = 

Wuirrakrr and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
NOW ec THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS IN 
NGLISH PHILOLOGY 
A GLOSSARIAL INDEX TO THE PRINTED ENGLISH 
LITERATURE OF THE CENTURY. By 
8vo, cloth, pp. 104, price 5s. 

_A GLOSSARY OF WORDS AND PHRASES USUALLY 
REGARDED AS PECULIAR TO THE UNITED STATES, By Jouw Russeut 
ee Edition, greatly Improved and Enlarged. 8vo, cloth, pp, xxxii, 


AOE TER, PUBLICATION OF 4, BEY 
TETY, 8vo, pp, 32, will be 
London ; ‘nan and Co,, 60, Pasternoster-row. 


BLACKIE’S SERIES OF ROUTE MAPS. 
Mounted on Cloth, and done up in Portable Cases. 


22 x 29 in. 
22 x 29 in. 
22 x 29 in. 
22 x 29 in. 
15 x22 in, 


15x 22 in, 
22 x 29 in. 


22x 15 in. 
22x 15 in. 


INDIA 

ITALY (North and South), Two Sheets, each .............000000+ 

CANADA (East and West), with NOVA SCOTIA and NEW 
BRUNSWICK, Two Sheets, each 

AMERICA, ATLANTIC STATES, and VALLEY OF THE 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 
SWITZERLAND 


BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY, LONDON; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW EDITION, WITH INDEX. 
This day is published, 
HANDY-BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 
By Lorp Sr. Lzowanps. Seventh Edition, enlarged, with Index, price 3s. 6d. 
Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, 
HE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. Edited by Proressor 
Second Edi and augmented, 2 Vols., 12s, 
and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
Just published, Part II. of 
BITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS 
EOGRAPHY. Containing Five Maps, and Index to 
PRUSSIA, with Index to 2550 Names on the Map. 
SOUTH-WEST RUSSIA, with Index to 3740 Names on the Map. 
CANADA, NEW BRUNSWICK, &c. (Two Plates), with Index to 3070 
Names on the Map. 
WiittaM Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MAPS FROM KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS, 


AND SARDINIA. Two Sheets, with Index of 6280 
Places on the Map, 6s, in sheets; 8s, in cloth case, 


A 


NORTH AND CENTRAL ITALY. One Sheet, with Index, 3s. ; 
or 4s. 6d, in cloth case, 


THE BASIN OF — MEDITERRANEAN, with Plans of 
Venice, Trieste, Genoa, Alessandria, &c. One Sheet, with Index, 
3s.: or in cloth case, 4s, 


Iv. 
SWITZERLAND. One Sheet, with Index of 4907 Places, 3s.; 
or 4s, 6d, in cloth case. 


v. 
THE CANADAS, NEW BRUNSWICK, &c. Two Sheets, 
with Index, 6s. ; or 83, in cloth case. 


OF EUROPE. By A. =x Jouneron, F.R.S.E., &. 
Imperial, coloured, 15s. ; or 21s. in cloth 


MAP OF EUROPE. By Sir R. I. Munenrsox, 
Professor Nrcot, and Kerra Jonnsron. 4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 5 inches. Beauti- 
fully printed in colours, 63s.; or in cloth ease, £3 10s. 
& SCOTLAND. By Professor Nico. 
with Index, 21s, in cloth case. 
and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, in Quarto, cloth, price 24s,, Vol, XVIII. of the 
Engravings, and containing, amongst 


Articles, the 


PLAYFAIR (Jonx). By Lord 
PUBUMATIOS, By Sir Jouw Routson, late Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
University of 


Mo Revised by W. Epmowstouns Arrovun, 
Professor of Rhetoric and belies Lett Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 

POISON. By ce Curistison, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


POLAND. By Jamzs Brownz, LL.D. Revised. 

POLAR REGIONS. By Sir Jonw Ricmazpson, K.B. 

ee and POST-OFFICE. By Epwarp Epwarps, Author of the article 
“ 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, and PRECIOUS METALS. By J. R. M‘Cutzocs. 

POLYNESIA. By the Rev. W. Exxrs, Author of the article “ Mapacascaz.” 

POOR-LAWS. By Gzorex Coops, Barrister-at-Law. 

POPE. By Tuomas pz Quincey. 

POPULATION. By the Rev. T. R. Mauruvs, late Professor of Political Economy, 
East India College, Hertford. 

POTTERY, and PORCELAIN. By Cuartzs Tomurnson. 

PRECESSION, and PROBABILITY. By Tomas Gatxoway, late Secretary to 
the Royal Astronomical Society. 


PRESBYTERIANISM. By the Rev. H. Goon, D.D. 

PRESCOTT. By M.P. 

PRINTING. By T. C. Hansazp, Barrister-at-Law. 

PRISON DISCIPLINE. By Joun Hitt Burton. 

PRUSSIA, By Dr. G. Vow Bunszy. 

PUNJAB, By E, B. Eastwick, Author of the article “ Pzrsra.” 

QUAKERS. By Wr111am Howrrr, Author of “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” &c. 
QUESNAY. By J.B. M‘Cutioca. 

QUINTILIANUS. By Frepzaro W. Farnaz, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
RABELAIS. By Mazrim. 

mage. By D. K. Cuarx, Author of “ Mechanical Engineering of Railways,” 


By James T. Hammack, Superintendent, General Register 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London; Smqrxiw Marswatt, and Co, 


ENGLAND AND WALES 4s. 6d. 
4s, 6d. 
4s. 6d. 
‘ 4s. 6d. 
ds. 64, 
3s. 6d, 
xUM | be 


eharacter of ores, 
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In a few days, the Third Edition, greatly enlarged, of 
REMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH LIFE 
AND CHARACTER, 


By E. B. RAMSAY, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
Dean of Edinburgh. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND Co. 


Second Edition, greatly enlarged, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DASENT’S TALES FROM THE NORSE. 


“The book may be opened at re and wong | will be found to amuse the 


intellect and to charm the heart. . All is so nature, and the nature is so 
genial and beautiful that, re: these tales, the young will be enchanted and the 
old will become young 


again.” — 

“It is one of the he freshest and healthiest books for boys we have seen for many a 
day, and we trust will help to revive a taste for these wild nursery legends, once so 
popular, which have been rather frowned upon of late, but which, after all, have the 
on their side as the healthiest food for the youthful “fancy.” 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


In Small Folio, half-bound, price £1 11s. 6d. 


THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 


By Dr. J. G. KURR, 
Professor of Natural History to the Polytechnic Institution of Stuttgart. 


With Coloured rns the most important Minerals, Rocks, 
etrifactions. 


“We have rarely seen any Pct more true than these—so true, indeed, 
that they almost Fe. rsede the necessity of a cabinet of s ens, The metallic 
the semi-transparency of the rarer marbles, are reproduced with 
marvellous similitude. ’— Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 

“To amateurs the eg of its plates must commend it to notice, and we shall 
leave them, aceording to their sex and taste, to decide whether the library or the 
drawing-room is best entitled to claim this sttractive volume.”—-Scotsman, 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Just published, Third Edition, Small Folio, price 10s. 6d. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK, 


OR A FEW ATTRACTIVE LESSONS FROM THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 


By ADAM WHITE. 
. With many New Illustrations by J. B. and others. 


“This is one of the best juvenile introductions to natural history that has been 
produced in the United Kingdom, It contains a number of hly-edloured engravings, 
with illustrative letter-press, by one of the able scientific officers of the British 
Museum, who brings to task an enthusiastic love of the subject.”—Ezxaminer, 
EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 

LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Second Edition, Small Folio, price 10s. 6d. 


LESSONS FROM THE VEGETABLE WORLD, 


By the Author of “Tae Herr or Repciyrrs,” 
Hers oF THE Fietp,” &e. &e. 


With Sixty-two Coloured Plates arranged by 
R. M, STARK, 
Author of “A Popular History of British Mosses.” 


Containing Illustrations of the Varieties of Sprinc, Summer, AvTuMN, 
and Winter Flowers—Kitchen Herbs and Roots—Plants useful in Domestic 


Economy, the Arts, &c.—Forage or Field Plants—Grains— Poisonous Plants, 
and Fruits. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Lately published, Oblong Folio, with numerous Coloured Illustrations, 
price 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW PICTURE-BOOK; 


BEING PICTORIAL LESSONS ON FORM, COMPARISON, AND NUMBER, FOR 
CHILDREN UNDER SEVEN YEARS OF AGE. 


With Explanations by NICHOLAS BOHNY. 


“The experience of all who have taken interest in the early acquisitions of children 
to show that they easily comprehend objects or pictures of them, and find delight 
fr examining them and speaking about them, They not only wish’ to compare and 
measure objects according to their 72 and size, but to distinguish and separate 
the large from the _ the thick from the thin, the long from the short,” &c.— 


Extract from Preface. 
EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 
Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
THE VISION OF PROPHECY, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By JAMES D. BURNS, M.A. 
“This volume of poetry is beyond the cal 
considerable richness and and power The author has evidently travelled—has seen 


Germany—nor has he seen any of these without 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


This day is published, price 6s., the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XVII. 


CONTENTS: 
I. GLACIERS AND GLACIER THEORIES, 
II, PEASANT LIFE IN HUNGARY. 
Ill, THE PEOPLE OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, 
IV. THE SETTLEMENT OF NEW ENGLAND. 
V. UTOPIAN BANQUETS, 
VI. THE APOSTOLIC AGE, 
VII, JOHN MILTON, 
VIII. THE BERTRAMS, 
1X. REVELATION: WHAT IT IS NOT, AND WHAT IT IS, 
X. ITALY: ITS PROSPECTS AND CAPACITIES. 
XI. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


MR. DICKENS’ NEW WORK. 


This day is aa No. IL, price 1s., uniform with the ‘iene Editions of 
David Copperfield,” &c 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY “PHIZz.” 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN 
GOVERNMENT, 


AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS, 
Compiled from Official Documents, 
By ALFRED MICHIELS. 


1 Vol. Post 8vo. [In a few days, 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVERELL: 


A HISTORY OF FATHER AND SON, 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


In 3 Vols, [This day. 


MR. WALTER WHITE’S NEW BOOK OF HOME TRAVEL. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of “A Month in Yorkshire,” &, 


Post 8v0, 10s. 6d. [This day. 
TOBACCO: ITS HISTORY AND 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE PLANT AND ITS MANUFACTURE, SNUFF 
AND SNUFF-TAKERS, TOBACCO PIPES, AND ALL THE CONCOMITANTS 
OF SMOKING IN ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 


By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
With One Hundred Mlustrations by the Author. 


1 Vol. Post 8vo, [On Monday. 
THE THREE GATES. 
A POEM. 
By CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [This day. 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES; 


AND THE MONEY WE MADE By IT. 


Post 8vo, price 2s. 
[Fourth Edition in a few days, 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT-HOUDIN. 
AMBASSADOR, AUTHOR, AND CONJUROR, 
Written by HIMSELF. 

2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
WORKS EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Sold at the CampripGr Warenovss, 32, Paternoster-row, London; and by 
Desienton, Brut, and Co., 


‘ust published, 

THE WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, compared with the 
Original MSS., Enlarged with Materials hitherto unpublished. A New Edition, 
by A. Narrse, M.A. of Trinity College, Vicar of Holkham, Norfolk. 9 Vols. 
Demy 8vo, £4 14s. 6d. (Ready. 


A TREATISE OF THE POPE’S SUPREMACY, AND A 
DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH, ~ 
Barrow. 1 Vol. 8vo, 12s. L 

SELECT cmCounsas. By Joun Smirtu, late Fellow of 
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NEW WORKS. 


This day is published, No. II. of 
BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS 
THE FACTION FIGHTS. 
POPULAR PREACHING. 
. LORD CORNWALLIS. 
. MODERN GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 
ADAM BEDE AND RECENT NOVELS. 
FRANCE. 
. THE DRAMA OF THE DAY. 
. THE CAMPAIGN IN ITALY. 
. THE ART EXHIBITIONS OF 1859. 


TALES FROM BENTLEY. No. L, 


containing Stories by Maxwet., by the Author of “ Rattlin the 
Reefer,” and by the Author of “ Headlong Hall.” Price 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. In Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, with Two 
beautiful Engravings ; or in Fortnightly Numbers, price 6d. each, 
with One Illustration. 

*,* Part I., with Illustration of the Attack on the Bastille, and 
a Portrait of the Duke of Orleans, 1s. 


POLEHAMPTON MEMOIBS. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE REV. HENRY STEDMAN POLE. 
HAMPTON. By his Brorners. Small 8vo, 5s. [On Tuesday. 


OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


MILITARY OPINIONS. By General Sir 
Joun Fox Burcoyne, Bart., G.C.B: 8vo, 14s. 
I. OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
Il. THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 
Ill. MILITARY MAXIMS AND OPINIONS. 


SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVEL IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA, NORTHERN MEXICO, AND THE FAR WEST 
OF THE UNITED STATES. By Juurus Froxnen. 8vo, with 
numerous beautiful Illustrations. 18s. 


THE STORY of CAWNPORE. By Captain 
Mowsray Tuomson, one of the only two Survivors. Post 8vo, 
with Three Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


A NEW EDITION OF JAMES’ NAVAL 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. To be completed in Six 
Monthly Five Shilling Volumes, with a Portrait to each. 
[ Vol. IIT. this day. 


THE LATTER DAYS OF JERUSALEM 
and ROME. As REVEALED in SCRIPTURE. By Dominick 
McAustanp, LL.D., Author of “ Sermons in Stones.” 8vo, 14s. 


NEW EDITION OF “ RITA.” 
2s. 6d. 


Small 8vo, 


THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. By 
Mrs. Ex.1s, Author of “The Women of England,” “ Friends at 
their own Firesides.” 8vo, with a Portrait of the Mother of 
Napoleon, and of Henry IV. of France. 10s. 6d. 


VILLAGE BELLES. By the Author of 
“ Mary Powell,” “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” Small 8vo, 5s. 


“ This is a charming charmingly told. There is a simplicity, 
purity, and truth running ne eoagh this lady’s stories that render them 


ressibly pleasing to us.” —Morwing Star. 


inexp: 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE FOR JULY, 1859, 2s. 6d. 


The Irrationale of Speech. a Minute Philosopher. 
Alexander Von Memoriam. 
Holmby House, By G. J. Whyte Melville, Author of “Digby Grand.” 


| Sacred Chronology 
On ar in General, and Moderns French W: in Particular, 
utiines, 


the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” Part IV. 
Thoughts on Modern English Literature. 
A Visit to Mount 
The New 
PROFESSOR OWEN. 
Octavo, 5s. 
ON THE CLASSIFICATION AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE MAMMALIA: being the Lecture on Sir Ro: 


Reape’s Foun 


delivered before the University of Cambridge, 1859 ; 
an Appendix 


On the Gorilia, and On the Extinction and Transmutation of Species. 


Ricuarp Owen, F.R.S., Reade’s Lecturer in the University; Superintendent 
the Natural History Department in the British Museum, 


MR. JOHN STUART MILL. 
Two Volumes, Octavo, 24s, 
DISSERTATION AND DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, 
HILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. By Jonn Srvuart Miu. 
By the same Author, 


THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. Second 
Edition, with Supplement, 1s. 6d. 


ON LIBERTY. 7s. 6d. 
DR. ROBERT VAUGHAN. 
Octavo, 15s. 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By Rosgrr 
Vavauay, D.D. The First Volume, Revolutions of Race. 


MR. A. G. STAPLETON. 
Octavo, 16s, 


GEORGE CANNING AND HIS TIMES. By Aveustvs 


GRANVILLE StaPLEToN. 


THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Foolscap Octavo, 4s. 
A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 


FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR PRESENT. By 
Ricnarp Texncu, D.D., of Westminster. 


DR. DONALDSON. 
Third Edition, Revised throughout and Considerably Enlarged, 20s. 
THE NEW CRATYLUS: Contributions towards a more 


accurate Knowledge of the Greek Lan, By Joun Witt1am Donapsoy, D.D. 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. en 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR G. CORNEWALL LEWIS. 
Octavo, 
ON FOREIGN JURISDICTION and the EXTRADITION 
of CRIMINALS. By the Right Hon. Sir G, Lewis, Bart., M.P. 


MR. ALEXANDER BAIN. 


Octavo, 
THE SENSES A. uv INTELLECT. m2. ax. Barz, 
.A., Examiner in Logic and Morai Philosophy in 
By the same Author, 


THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL: completing a 
Systematic Exposition of the Human Mind. Octavo, 15s, : 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
Octavo, 7s. 


PALEY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY; with Annotations by 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


Fourth Edition, Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
BACON’S ESSAYS; with Annotations by Archbishop 


REV. GEORGE WILLIAMS. 


second Baiton, with ad Adios, anda Plan of Sree, 
Two Volumes, £2 


THE HOLY CITY; Historical, Topographical, and 


Antiquarian Notices of Jerusalem. By Fellow of 
's College, Cambridge. 


PROFESSOR WILLIS. 
With Illustrations, 9s. 


RY OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE R. Wi 
Jacktontan Professor in the University of 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AN AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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THE NEW 


ALEXANDRE HHARMONIU M 
THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


ALEXANDRE and Son have just taken out a New Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which effects 
the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found 
of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and 
easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more; the bass can be perfectly subdued, 
without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New 
Models an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied (if preferred) by a second 
person, and still, wnder the New Patent, the performer can play with perfect expression. The Harmonium is now 
admirably adapted to all expressive Melodies, to Songs, and in fact to the best Secular as well as Sacred Music. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 
GUINEAS. 


7 THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case ‘an ona Pr: = 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto | Voix Céleste,&c. (The best Bormeaiam that can be made) rd 


N.B.—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RimBAvLt, price 4s. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Cuurcn, Scxoot, Hatt, or Concert-Room :— 


ro. GUINEAS, No. GUINEAS, 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case oe . 10 7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... 16 
2. Ditto, Mahogany Case ini . 12 Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 18 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; Rosewood . 16 8. THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case... 20 
4. FIVE STOPS (Two rows Vibrators),Oak Case ... 22 9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak or Rosewood 32 
Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case 23 10. TWELVE STOPS, ditto Oak Case ......... 40 
5. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 ll. Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 45 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows Vibrators), Oak or 12. PATENT MODEL, ditto Polished Oak or 


Messrs. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their 
NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 


GUINEAS, 


elegant Rosewood Case, 6% octa 
2. In Rosgwoop, with Circular Fall, 6} octaves eee 30 6. The Mopet, demi, 
strings, 7 octaves, t &e. 
3. In Rosgwoop, elegant Case, Frets,&c. ... «... 35 of all upright Pianofortes 


4. In Watnor, Ivory-Fronted Keys, 40 | 7. The Wzst Inpta expressly for Hot Climates 


ALSO TO THEIR 


‘Immense Assortment of New and Szconp-Hawp Instauments, by Broapwoop, and Erarp, for Sale or Hire. 
Full descriptive Lists of Harmoniums and of Pianofortes, sent upon application. 


NEW AND CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


s. d. 

CHAPPELL’s 100 Dances (chiefly D’ Albert's) for the Violin 1 6 | CHappett’s Popular Instruction Book for the Violin .., 1 é 

Omsrrm's 100 Popular Songs, National Airs, &c., for CHAPPELL’s ditto Flue .. .. 1 6 

Violin 1 6 | Cuarrett’s ditto English Concertina 1 6 

100 Opera loin (all the best Operas 16 CHAPPELL’s ditto German Concertina 1 6 

NB—Si ar Works for the Flute, the C 3 Piston, CHAPPELL’s ditto Cornet 4 Pistons... 1 6 
and for the Concertina... each 1 6 | Riwsavtr’s Fifty Short Voluntaries (from the Works of 

Rrwsavur’s Complete Tutor for the Harmonium 5 0 the best Composers) forthe Harmonium ... ... 4 0 


A Catalogue of any particular description of Music will be sent (post FREE) on application to 
CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cmoars 6a: and J. Auton Epw. their Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the Coun of Middlesex ; and Published 
Jonze, of Memingtord Cottages, Islington, ot’ the Onice, 39, Strand. the same County.-suly 2, 1600.” 
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